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The Strategic Approach 
se amount of reading of advance reports 
and of looking at photographs can prepare one for 
ence effect of seeing at first hand the bombed 
of Germany. The vast extent of destruction of an 
industrial nation from the air comes as close to being 
indescribable in words or photographs as anything in 
this world. It is appalling. 

From Hamburg in the 

e north to Munich in the south 

strategic bombing paralyzed 

Germany’s industrial and 

communications facilities to 

such an extent that now that 

the war is over it is clear 

that Germany’s position was utterly hopeless many 
months before the collapse came and was hopeless from 
the moment the Allied heavy bombers started on a 
carefully-conceived plan to knock out systematically 
the means by which modern wars can be conducted. 

Reports circulating in the United States within a 
month or two after the end of the war indicated that 
much of German industry is in a position to resume 
operating and that while bombing had played an impor- 
tant role in winning the war, it had not accomplished 
all that had been expected of it. 

Such talk is utter nonsense. Strategic bombing was 
the most decisive factor in bringing about the German 
collapse and any idea that German industry still re- 
mains three-fourths intact is ridiculous. Having flown 
over almost every city in western Germany, including 
the large bulk of all German industrial areas, and 
having seen German industry on the ground at nu- 
merous points, this writer can testify to the fact that 
there is little left in industry and that communications 
will require a long period of time to restore. 

The best starting point for a postwar tour of Ger- 
Many is Cologne. No matter how much one has read 
about Cologne, it is a shock to see the remains of what 
Oce was a thriving city of 500,000 population. It is a 
Mass of rubble and jagged walls and nothing else. Two 
months after the close of the war many streets remain 
blocked. On most streets traffic moves between piles 
of brick and stone. Few people are to be seen any- 
where. A whole building or house is a rarity. Cologne 
i dead. It can’t be rebuilt—it will have to be built 
entirely from scratch. Any skeptic who believes heavy 
bombing can’t do a job should see Cologne—it is a ruins 
beyond adequate description. It is a collossal monu- 
Ment to strategic and area bombing. 

Cologne is Example No. 1 of the complete destruction 
(Continued on page 6) 
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President of Feeder Association 


Bowman R. Otto, of Otto Airlines, was elected president of the 
Feeder Airlines Association at the organization's first annual meeting 
in Washington. 
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‘NEEDED PIPE LINE REPAIR. ..Detectéed by Gir 


Stretching across desert and plain, spanning rivers 
and hills, cutting through dense forest and swamp 
—are more than 146,000 miles of pipe lines... 
which daily move hundreds of thousands of barrels 
of crude oil and gasoline to refineries, metropolitan 
areas and seaport cities of America. 

To safeguard and protect these great underground 
arteries, constant patrol and observation is neces- 
sary. Daily, the long cleared strips above the lines 
which stretch for many miles between pumping 
stations—must be patrolled. The job of looking for 
leaks and breaks is done on foot, on horseback, by 
automobile where the terrain will permit, and by 
airplane. 

Postwar, a new type of aerial pipe line patrol may 
be anticipated. For the further development of the 
helicopter promises much toward even more efficient 


inspection. Its ability to fly slowly as well as swiftly, 
backward and sidewise as well as forward, to hover, 
to ascend and descend vertically, to land on rough 
terrain in small areas—makes the helicopter ideal for 
this important function—as well as many others. 


For when operated by professional pilots, the 
commercial uses of the helicopter are almost endless. 
And because it needs neither rails, roads, nor 
special landing facilities—and may equal a medium 
motor truck in cargo capacity— its carrying costs 
to.inaccessible points, are almost unmatchably low 
on a ton-mile basis. 

At McDonnell, right now, our job is to turn out 
aircraft for war. But after V J Day, we'd like to 
talk to you about what the helicopter can do for 
your particular commercial needs... for almost 
any type of service ... almost anywhere in the world. 


MSDONNELL “vceafe Geporation 
Manufacturers of AIRPLANES and HELICOPTERS * ST.LOUIS + MEMPHIS * 





Representatives of fifty countries met at 
San Francisco and drafted The Charter Of 
The United Nations—“to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war.”’ This 
document is not magical. It does provide 
opportunity for all peoples, by their 
attitudes and contributions, to aid in mak- 
ing it succeed. 


We work hard to wage war. The price 
of peace, too, is vigilance and labor. 


Fortunately, for the arduous task of im- 
proving human relationships, the airplane 
has already revolutionized the effective 
nearness of nations. The spearhead of our 
new era is international air transportation. 


An obligation is imposed upon the people 
and organizations which have the privilege 
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of engaging in international commerce 
under the flag of their country. They enjoy 
a direct and more frequent opportunity of 
acquaintanceship and understanding with 
the people of other countries and can lead 
in promoting the enduring principles of 


The Charter. 


The government of the United States 
has given the American Airlines System 
the privilege of engaging in overseas com- 
merce. Thus it becomes one of the prin- 
cipal “American Flag” lines in international 
air transportation. 


We are aware of the responsibility on be- 
half of this nation which goes with this 
assignment and we shall fulfill that respon- 
sibility with diligence and sincerity. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC... . AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES, INC. 


CANADA + DENMARK + EIRE + ENGLAND + FINLAND + GERMANY + GREENLAND + ICELAND + MEXICO 


NETHERLANDS + NEWFOUNDLAND + NORWAY «+ POLAND «+ RUSSIA + SCOTLAND + SWEDEN + UNITED STATES 
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Curtiss C-46— Hayes 19.00-23 Wheels and Piper L-4— Hayes 8.00-4 Wheels and 
Expander Tube Brakes. Expander Tube Brakes. 


WHATEVER THE JOB... 


Missions - sorties -“recco”- liason - transport or 
training . . . land- and carrier-based flying begins and 


ends on wheels. 


And on thousands of aircraft - military, naval, air- 

line and civil - Hayes Wheels and Brakes are standard. 

Whatever the factors - weight-saving; higher loadings 

and landing speeds; maintenance simplicity; efficient 

= heat dissipation; freedom from fading, grabbing, warp- 

AIRCRAFI ing - they’re engineered and built into Hayes perform- 

Wheels and Brakes ance, service-tested and proved under world-wide con- 
ditions. 

Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St.. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 














areas. 
‘blasted out. of use. 


. But Hamburg, Nuremburg, Duisburg, 
Bremen, Dusseldorf, Ludwigshafen, Mu- 
nich, Dortmund and many others, were 
badly wrecked—anywhere from sixty per cent on up 
to eighty. What remains anywhere are residential 

Industry and communications were effectively 
There is not a city in Germany that 
and the agricultural areas remain untouched except for 
oe ee cee ee Bot oF where 

ere 


strategic 
What happened on the German side, first of all, was 
a lack of understanding of what air power means and 
how to use an air force. The 
Germans were the first to go into large scale production 
They were the first to talk about air 
strength. They were the first to i Se air forces on 
But at the top there was no real compre- 
hension of air power and the German air force was not 
the type of air war which ulti- 
which the Germans had not 
foreseen. The Germans didn’t prepare for a long war. 
eee big mistake in the air was two-fold. On 
me hand she dispersed her air forces to such an 
extent that at no time was she able to concentrate, and 


ir 


the to concentrate an air force on the right place 
at the time is the secret of all-out air power. On 
the hand, she was never able to develop the 
heavy bomber for strategic purposes which was the one 


outstanding reason why F specs was not able to knock 
England out of the war when the opportunity and chal- 
came. Germany had top fighters and top fighter 
pilots, but not a single bomber worth its salt. 
was in the lead on abstract aeronau- 
research. She led the way with jet propulsion, and 
her ME 262 jet fighter was the fastest and best opera- 
tional aircraft in existence at the close of the war. It 
is amazing to see the number of experimental and 


aa 


’ plan and project to another. But she couldn’t follow 


on any one idea. 

On the Allied side the story is quite different. Start- 
ing with virtually no air force at all, the British used 
their brains and productive facilities to concentrate first 
on fighter defense and then on heavy bombers. Now 
that the war is over Sind one can appraise the results, 
it would seem that night area bombing is extremely 
destructive and is quite effective, but lacks the strategic 
punch which can paralyze a nation. 

The U. S. Eighth Air Force, which supplemented 
British area bombing with pinpoint daytime bombing, 
takes the cake for having given Germany the knockout 
punch. The ground forces will always bring up the 
argument that air can’t do the job alone, and it is cer- 
tainly true that ground forces must defeat the enemy 
ground forces and occupy the enemy territory. But no 
one can travel over western Germany without being 
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(Continued from page 1) 


tremendously impressed by the fact that the heavy 
bomber knocked out the sources and the means of sup- 
ply and could have kept those sources knocked out 
despite the frantic (and partially successful) efforts of 
the Germans to develop potent jet fighters. 

It is perhaps the most amazing single coincidence of 
the war that the British and American conceptions 
of heavy bombing supplemented themselves so well, 
although this editor confesses that he prefers the U. §. 
methods over the British for purposes of bringing the 
war to a close as rapidly as possible. Area bombing 
hits strongest at civilian populations and civilian econ- 
omy. It is effective. But certain strategic targets are 
likely to be missed. It is the ability to concentrate on 
specific vital targets that carries the wallop in the long 
run. 

Long ago the Eighth Air Force made clear its plans 
for the air war over Germany. First it went after ball 
bearing plants, the best single target in Germany and 
perhaps the most single needed item of war for a mod- 
ern army. Then the bombers methodically attacked oil 
refineries, and then certain specific industries and lines 
of communication. 

Flying over Germany from one city to another one 
can see how effective was this carefully planned cam- 
paign. The ball bearing works at Schweinfurt are noth- 
ing but tangled wreckage and Germany had few other 
sources of bearings. The oil refineries at Hamburg are 
in ruins. And all over Germany are wrecked rail mar- 
shalling yards, wrecked and burned out trains, dry 
canals and thousands of wrecked trucks. Even today 
communication in Germany is all but paralyzed except 
for U. S. army trucks. The harbor area in Hamburg, 
one of the world’s largest ports, is wreckage from one 
end to the other. 

The finest concept of strategic bombing was born in 
the United States. Had the U. S. been able to put large 
numbers of bombers over Germany in 1942, the war 
could have been brought to a close more quickly. The 
strong German ground forces in France had to be 
whipped, but the sources of supply back home were 
steadily being dried up. Underground factories and 
other makeshift efforts by the Germans were minor 
factors in the over-all war picture. The big job was 
accomplished from the air. And the German soldiers 
are now returning to cities which are mainly heaps of 
ruins. The paralysis was complete. German cities to- 
day are scenes of incredible and almost indescribable 
ruin—and the airplane did the job. 


Industry Can Help 


ARRYING on our thesis that the public relations 

departments of aircraft manufacturers have done a 
wonderful job of publicizing the number of rivets in a 
wing of a Super-Dooper bomber and issuing persuasive 
documents that the Ajax fighter is the fastest and most 
powerful aircraft ever to be built in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
but have overlooked the much more important matter 
of who is going to buy aircraft after the war and how 
aircraft can be used to the advantage and benefit of 
the average man, we have a suggestion to make as to 
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T ENGLISH F IELD, Amarillo, Texas 


“THE FRIENDLY FIELD” 





IS A GOOD FRIEND OF PHILLIPS! 





LKS who fly the Southwest will tell you that 

for courteous, personal service and friendly good- 

will, there’s no place that can beat English Field at 
Amarillo! 

Blessed with excellent terrain and a high percentage 
of flying weather, its modern facilities serve an increas- 
ing number of private planes. 

In addition, English Field handles four scheduled 
flights of Braniff Airways, Inc. per day; and an average 
of twenty-six flights of Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc. per day. 

We're proud that this “friendly field’’ is a good friend 
of ours. Here’s why: What others think about Phillips 
Aviation Gasoline and Phillips Service is a darn sight 
more important to you than what we think about our- 
selves. The tip-off on any product is the kind of people 
and places that use it. We've earned ourselves some 
mighty good friends. Maybe we can be of service to 
you, too. If you have a problem that involves aviation 
fuel—write to us at the Aviation Department, Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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Airline Terminal Building, which houses operations, 
ticketing, and reservation offices for Braniff Airways, Inc., 
Essair, Inc., and Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc.; 
C. A. A. Communications Station; U. S. Weather Bureau 
Station; a Coffee Shop and Dining Room. 
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Above— Panorama of 
buildings on English 
Field showiag, rom 
left to right, Airline 
Terminal Building, Pri- 
vate Fliers Terminal 
Building, Hangar No. 1, 
and Hangar No. 2, 


At left—C. H. Knupp, 
one of the people who 
helped make English 
“the friendly field” has 
been Airport Manager 
for the past 11 years. 











how the industry can help itself and the nation in a 
practical way. 

‘The United States has sent civil air attaches to such 
important world capitals as London, Paris, Cairo, Rio 
de Janeiro, Ottawa, Lisbon and Mexico City. These 
men, all able and carefully selected, are representing 
the civil air interests of this country. 

Yet these men in these strategic positions do not 
' have any aircraft to fly and use in their daily work. 
They have no aircraft for demonstrations. They are 
goodwill ambassadors without the most essential tools 
of their trade. It must seem indeed strange to the 
people of other countries that the United States, with 
its vast productive resources. and high standard of 
living, would send out aviation representatives without 


It is well enough for the industry to say that it is 
the Government’s job, but the oversight of the industry 
is its neglect in helping the aviation officials in the 
Government in trying to cut through red tape and 
lethargy of government clerks in an endeavor to obtain 
these tools for our aviation ambassadors. It 
U job, most of all, and perhaps some 
of the substantial war-time public relations resources 
which the companies have made available should be 
utilized for practical uses looking toward long-term 
benefits to the industry as a whole. 

The British have sent to this country as civil air 
attache a very talented young man, Peter Masefield, 
and according to information at hand the British are 
going to/supply him for his personal use with the finest 

i they can send to this side of the ocean. 

It would seem very clear that some of our surplus 
airc: aft could find no better use than to be sent to our 
own civil air attaches abroad. Yet the red tape in 
assigning these is imposing. The task can well 
be undertaken by the industry in cooperation with the 
Department of State, and with the new interdepart- 
mental aviation coordinating committee of which How- 
ard Westwood, former legal counsel to the Air Trans- 
port Association, is secretary. 

Congressmen on appropriations committees look 
askance at a request that our civil air attaches need air- 
craft. The fact that they are surprised, the ‘fact that 
they consider such a request out of order, is a fact 

enough that a public relations job needs to be done. 


Kemp’s Contribution 


Tes RETURN of A. N. Kemp to his own business 
activities in California from the war-time presi- 
dency of American Airlines should not pass without 

proper recognition for his contribution to the airline 
’ industry. Not a young man, and already retired from 
an active business life, it was not an easy task to step 
into the management of the largest airline in the 
country at a time when some of its top executives and 
personnel were in military service and when abnormal 
operating burdens were placed on the remaining per- 
sonnel. Although he had devoted his life to banking, 
insurance and oil, Kemp moved into the airline busi- 
ness with vigor and mature judgment, and brought 
to the industry a respect and prestige from financial 
circles. He accepted the presidency “for the duration” 
only and although he will remain active on American’s 
board of directors, his calm daily counsel will be 
missed in these coming days of expansion. 
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Argentina’s Backward Move 


SWEEPING new aviation law just enacted by 
Argentina makes it mandatory for each domestic 
airline in that country to accept the Government as 


A 


a joint partner. Aeroposta and Corporacion airlines 
must reorganize to permit the government to own part 
of the stock. 

Never far advanced in aviation anyway, this new 
act on the part of Argentina is a retrogression. Any 
trend toward government ownership of air transporta- 
tion is either a recognition of governmental failure to 
regulate private enterprise in the public interest, or a 
lack of comprehension of what the airplane is ali about, 
Argentina’s new joint ownership plan won't develop 
aviation in that country. 

Added to this decree, however, is a rigid nationalistic 
attitude which will prevent any foreign capital what- 
ever to participate in domestic air transport in Argen- 
tina. Even Panagra, which has given Argentina the 
only modern and efficient air service it has had, will 
be prohibited from carrying domestic traffic under the 
new law although an extension of time is indicated. 
There is probably more than meets the eye in the new 
law, but whatever it is will not work to the benefit of 
genuine expansion of civil aviation at the southern 
end of South America. 


Unnecessary Boasting 


LL WHO KNOW of the work of Wright Field dur- 

ing the past decade would not want to detract 
from the Air Corps’ many and great contributions to 
aeronautics. But to read the current press releases 
from the Air Technical Service Command—and they 
are rolling off the mimeographs in quantity—one would 
think that the aircraft manufacturing industry and the 
air transport companies had never contributed any- 
thing to the art and science of flight. The ATSC press 
agents ought to get a little history and perspective into 
their heads and discover that both aircraft technicians 
and airlines engineers have also made very important 
contributions—more than the Air Corps would like to 
admit. We’re all trying to win the same war and the 
overbearing boasting by ATSC is neither necessary nor 
designed to aid its cause in the postwar when air causes 
are going to need aid. 


Need for Maps 


WeEYE mentioned this before but it needs repeating. 
All airline terminals should be equipped with air- 
line route maps, either a national airline route map 
supplied by the airport itself, or large maps placed on 
display by the individual airlines serving the airport. 

We've noticed the good maps installed by Pennsy]- 
vania-Central Airlines at each airport which it serves. 
We favor even larger maps but the PCA installation is 
definitely in the right direction. 

Maps are helpful to travelers. They are also silent 
salesmen for people who will be flying after the war. 

In most terminals there is nothing to indicate air- 
line services except a loudspeaker announcing arrivals 
and departures. There is nothing to indicate the wide- 
spread network of air services throughout the country. 
Why not let the multitude of visitors at airports today 
know something about the air transport system and the 
many points served. 


Wayne W. ParrisH. 
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Good Suggestions 
fo the Editor: 
At various times an artist’s conception of 
3 new airport administration building ap- 
in aviation magazines. A suggestion 
js Offered that they include in their draw- 
igs @ weather observation tower with the- 
golite dome. Note the CAA publication 
“Mirport Design” April 1, 1944 on page 43 
ae. (2) where it suggests these facilities be 
ineluded. 
NORMAN R. HASTINGS 
Atchison, Kans. 


ln Agreement 


te the Editor: 
T quite agree with you said in 
your front-page editorial (The Road Ahead) 
ip the July 1 issue of American Aviation. In 
my opinion, you were fully justified and the 
mult should be most helpful. 

PERLEY BOONE, 

Director, Air Press Service 


(ATA). 


INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS, compiled by Al- 
berta Worthington. 275 pp. The H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York, N. Y. $1.25. 

This is another in a series of Reference Shelf 
Works embracing a compilation of the back- 
@ound, proposals and pro and con argu- 
@ents about many phases of international 
al transportation. First section of the book 
is devoted to the so-called “national” view- 
points, outlining the differences between the 

S.,. Great Britain, France, Australia, 

Canada, India and other powers. The second 

M@etion discusses the “chosen instrument,” 

apd the final section, the Chicago civil 

@iation conference. An excellent reference 

book for the student of international avia- 

tion. 


(Many of these booklets may be obtained 
American Bldg., 
A 24-page illustrated brochure on “Auto- 
matic Radio Direction Finders” has just been 
issued by the Sperry Gyroscope Co. Designated 
4% publication 15-43, it includes descriptions 
and drawings of Sperry equipment together 
with performance and engineering data. 
Ampco Metals, Inc., has released its new 
®eneral catalog designated as No. 23 together 
with supplementary Bulletin No. 33 giving 
chemical and physical properties of Ampco 
Metals. Other new Ampco booklets now avail- 
able include Bulletin No. 64-A covering ex- 
truded products, and Engineering Data Sheet 
No. 131 covering continuous cast alloys. 
Ahrens Controls, Inc., has announced the 
Telease of an engineering bulletin describing 
its new tension lock control which is being 
used on the R-5 Sikorsky helicopter. It is 
designated as Bulletin No. 10. 
New publications now available from Michi- 
gan Seamless Tube Co. include a 32-page il- 
lWstrated booklet—“‘How to Spot and Stop De- 
fects,” and two four page leaflets; one listing 
various types of seamless steel tubing, and 
the other giving definitions and specifications 
for seamless steel alloy aircraft tubing. 
A new edition of “Theory of the Rotameter” 
is now available for distribution. Issued by 
Fischer & Porter Co., it is designated as Cata- 
log Section 96-Y. 
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‘Step in Right Direction’ 
To the Editor: 


I read with great interest and approval Mr. 
Spencer’s article in the July 15 issue on a 
proposed new type radio installation for greater 
efficiency . . The article clearly explains 
what the pilots need from an operational stand- 
point and should be helpful to radio companies 
planning postwar airline equipment. 

The inclusion of two ADFs is a step in the 
right direction . . . It appears to me that the 
wiring of the proposed panel will be some- 
what complicated but far from impossible. The 
proposals to shift various frequencies by foot- 
operated switches and to eliminate the neces- 
sity of redundant handling of the microphone 
are particularly apt . ‘ 


W. T. ROBINSON, 
Senior Flight Radio Officer, TWA-ICD, 
Washington, D. C 





AMERICAN AIR NAVIGATOR. By Charles 
Mattingly. 229 pp. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
Chicago-New York. $6.00 
This is primarily a training text for in- 

structional purposes and a reference source 

for professional navigators, The author has 
been an aerial navigator for Consolidated- 

Vultee Aircraft Corp., since 1941, and is now 

supervisor of navigation and a consultant 

on navigation and problems and procedures 
for Consolidated. In all Mattingly has hed 

12 years experience as a navigator, both sea 

and air, and in this book he has attempted 

to compile all data pertinent to successful 
air navigation as it is known today, with 
On practical application. 





Aviation Book and Periodical Dept., 


American 
Washington 4, D. C.) 


General Electric Co., Tube Division, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., has issued a new 412-page 
technical manual on electronic tubes for 
industry. Copies are available at $2 each, 
and purchasers will be supplied with addi- 
tional data as compiled for $1 per year. 

“Maintenance Training,” the first of a 
series of postwar service brochures, is now 
available from Douglas Aircraft Go., Santa 
Monica, Calif. The 19-page booklet is pro- 
fusely flustrated with pictures of mock-ups 
and other installations. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great Neck, N. Y., 
has just issued a 10-page booklet on its 
aeronautical equipment for indication and 
control, 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, has published 
Case Study No. 4, a 6-page folder consoli- 
dating available information on snow melt- 
ing by means of underground wrought iron 
hot water or steam pipe lines. 

The Office of Contract Settlement has is- 
sued its fourth report to Congress, “War 
Contract Terminations and Settlements” 
summing up its operations and policies. 
Available from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., price $15c. 
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Twenty-Five Years Ago 








A Gallaudet “Liberty Tourist” flew from 
New York to Washington, D. C., carrying 
a consignment of perfumes. (Aug. 12, 
1920). 

Laura Bromwell broke the world’s 
record for loop-the-loop for women, 
at Curtiss Field. The official total 
was 87 loops. (Aug. 15, 1920). 


The Board of Governors of the Aero 
Club of America and the American Fly- 
ing Club voted for amalgamation. The 
organization will be known as the Aero 
Club of America. (Aug. 16, 1920). 


Lt. A. G. Hamilton made a record 
parachute jump at Caristrom Field. 
Jumping 20,900 feet, he reached the 
— in’ 12 minutes. (Aug. 21, 

). 


U. S. Army Air Service airplanes par- 
ticipated in the National Rifle matches at 
Camp Perry, Ohio. With D. H.-4-Bs, both 
synchronized and flexible guns were used 
The winners were Lt. Oakley, E. Kelley 
end Serg. Stekel. (Aug. 23, 1920). 


W. B. Atwater established a solo 
duration record for light seaplanes 
of 22 hours, 18 minutes, 32 seconds, 
at Manhassett Bay, N. Y. He flew 
a Savoia- Marchetti, Kinner motored. 
(Aug. 9-10, 1920). 


The International Gliding Meet was 
held at Wasserkuppe, Germany, under 
the auspices of Rhoen-Rossiten Gesell- 
schaft. (Aug. 9-24, 1920). 





Fifteen Years Ago 











Capt. Boris Sergievsky established 
a seaplane altitude record, with pay 
load of 2,000 kilograms, of 19,928 ft. 
at Bridgeport, Conn. He flew a 
Travel Air Mystery S. Wright Whirl- 
wind motored. (Aug. 11, 1930). 


Capt. Frank M. Hawks flew from Los 
Angeles, Calif. to New York in 12 hours, 
25 minutes, 3 seconds elapsed time, or 11 
hours, 40 minutes, 30 seconds flying time. 
This set a new recofd for the west-east 
flight. Hawks piloted a Travel Air Mys- 
tery S. Wright Whirlwind motored. (Aug. 
13, 1930). 


An R-100 was flown from Mon- 
treal, Canada, to Cardington, Eng- 
land, in 57 hours, 5 minutes. (Aug. 
13-16, 1930). 


The first National Legislative Air Con- 
ference was held at Chicago, Ill, to be 
followed August 23rd to Sept. Ist by the 
National air races. (Aug. 18-20, 1930). 


Robert Kronfeld established a 
glider distance record of 101 miles, 
at Wasserkuppe, Germany. (Aug. 
24, 1930). 

Capt. Wolfgang von Gronau, with Fritz 
Albrecht, Franz Hack and Edward Zim- 
mer, arrived in New York, flying a Dornier 
Wal, B. M. W. motored. They left the 
Isle of Sylt, North Sea, on August 18th, 
and made stops at Faroe Islands, Iceland, 
Greenland, Labrador and Nova Scotia. 
(Aug. 26, 1930). 











“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 


are using it for 
SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leav- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 


All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment . . . and 
now the Irvin “Simgle-Release” harness is 


acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 





Twist and Set Tap for Release Harness Falls Off 
IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, Calif., (1500 Flower St.) 
and Lezington, Ky., U.S. A.—Caneda, England and Sweden... 
All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces.” 
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Trend of 


(As compiled and edited by Clifford Gueu, 


The Next Cutbacks: Some aircraft cutbacks can be expec- 
ted from the Army soon in a h 


bomber and fighter combination which will include B-29’s, Psi, 
and P-47’s, according to Washington observers. One of the 
prime reasons is the fact that the Army is finding it difficult 
to get the new planes out and based in time to keep up with 
the strategic time table of the Japanese war. 

Evaluation of the effects of the sensational atomic bomb which 
the AAF began dropping on Japan last fortnight will be one of 
the biggest single factors in determination of future aircraft 
production schedules. No one was likely to make official com- 
ment immediately, although existence of the atomic bomb was 
pretty well known in the higher brackets of the military sery- 
ice, the munitions scheduling branches, Congress, and in some 
quarters of the aircraft industry. 

As a matter of fact, slight cutbacks all along the line on 
practically all aircraft models can be expected. For one thing, 
a realistic view is being taken of the manpower problems which 
are growing proportionately as popular opinion senses a nearer 
end to the Ja se war. There has been no juggling of sched- 
ules and production figures and WPB has been frankly admit- 
= that fewer planes will be turned out unless some solution 
is found to the growing quit rate in aircraft plants. Nobody 
has a solution and nobody expects one which will work to be 
brought forward. 


Scra - The current all-out scramble for 
mble for Steel: scarce steel may have a decided effect 


upon the aircraft industry later on—when aircraft plants come 
to the time of actual reconversion. War Production Board and 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion literally have 
been holding the line “for the little guy.” As a result, as long 
as steel is subject to allocation, the late reconverters will be 
subject to delays and uncertainties in getting the steel they 
need for commercial production. 


Boe "s Feederli + Boeing Aircraft Co., making 
ing’s rline Plane: a definite bid to the pros- 
pective market for short-haul high-economy aircraft, presented 
to the annual meeting of the Feeder Airlines Association in 
Washington last fortnight, a tentative configuration for a feeder- 
line aircraft. Cautioning that the plane is still a “paper” air- 
craft and may never be built, a Boeing engineer explained that 
the company’s design was patterned as closely as possible after 
specifications prepared by the Feeder Airlines Association. The 
ship Boeing is considering is a twin engined high-wing plane, 
with space for 18 to 20 passengers and cargo. 


API ; Prospective merger of the Civil 
ond CAPL Merger Air Patrol League and the Air- 
Power League is understood to be in the conference stage. De- 
tails are being withheld until certain legal aspects of such 4 
move have been resolved. 


The Production Curve: For the first time in two years and 
: eight months, the production of air- 


craft in American factories fell below 4800 airplanes a month 
during the month of July. The production curve represents a 
gradual descent from the all time high of 9,117 airplanes turned 
out during the month of March, 1944. 

The first full week of August showed a production record 
which was in keeping with the general curve. Most important 
factors tending to hold down output are the manpower situation 
and further changes in specifications. 

The production curve in respect to airframe weight is con- 
siderably different from that in respect to numbers of aircraft. 
While both are continuing to drop, there is no downward curve 
in effectiveness at the fighting front. The American aircraft 
manufacturing industry will never need to make apologies for 
its World War II record. 
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British After Export Market: 











The News 


Managing Editor, American Aviation Daily) 





The U. S. Department of 
Commerce at last is taking 
note of intensive British efforts to assure themselves a slice of 
the foreign market for transport planes after the war. In a 
formal news release it says: “The Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors is reported forming an export section and proposes 
to establish trade ‘ambassadors’ overseas to study aircraft mar- 
. The Society is said to be contemplating the opening of 
offices in Latin America, India, the Middle and Far East and 
the British Dominions.” 
The size and number of British postwar transport projects 
be, ee to many in the industry here, when fully 
rev 


Peter Masefield, who arrived at the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington last fortnight to take up his duties as Civil Air Attache— 
the first such attache to be sent here—will be a competent 
observer. 


weer f 
Determining Veterans’ Seniority: og a oe mae 


t, aircraft manufacturers are not now Y eaegite about the 
ats over seniority of returning veterans that exists between 
Selective Service and the labor unions— but they know that 
eventually it will be one of their big headaches as they get back 
into peacetime production. 

As a matter of precedent, personnel men might well watch 
one of the first major test cases at Cleveland where the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. asked the Federal District Court to settle 
such a dispute. An honorably discharged veteran was returned 
to his old job by the company which removed his replacement 
by offering him another job. The misplaced jobholder, with 
more total seniority than the veteran, filed a grievance and the 
union now contends that he should have the seniority right. 


Action in the Senate: = should be noted that the Senate 
Mead Committee (formerly Truman 
Committee) really got action when it demanded a cleanup of 
the transportation bottleneck resulting from the redeployment 
of troops across the U. S. While the Army was considering 
the ill-advised proposal of seizing and poo 
line planes, the Mead committee demanded 
planes abroad be used instead. As a result, the airline planes 
were saved for essential public travel, and finally 71 C-117’s 
ordered for the Army were allocated to the airlines direct from 
the production line at the Douglas Oklahoma City plant. 

As a matter of fact, the airlines are pulling the railroads out 
of the hole in their troop redeployment crisis, and the public 
should be thoroughly acquainted with this phase of aviation’s 
wartime role, as well as its more spectacular offensive phases. 


The aogren Ss Property Board has 
Surplus Plant Disposal: whe doaliion at ealiilane 


to cover the disposal of surplus ~ rath but there is every in- 
dication that considerable delay can be expected before a final 
policy is on paper. Hottest potatoes are the Geneva, Utah, and 
Fontana, Calif., steel plants which already have been subjected 
to extreme regional and political pressures. Lesser problems 
are involved with most DPC-owned aircraft plants. 


~~ a good 30 
The Enemy's Industrial Information: days belive THC 
representatives of aircraft manufacturers and the airlines 
reached Germany and other European countries for a first hand 
study of the technical progress made in enemy aviation, the 
cream of the data had been skimmed by military Air Intelligence. 
However, as things stand now, the industry is being assured 
that it will receive all the manufacturing and operating data 
gathered by the technical committees which will be of assistance 
in the war effort. Many records have been microfilmed and 
exhaustive reports are being written. 
What will happen to this data in event of a sudden end of the 
war is not yet quite clear. 
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Announcing 


TRIGGER-FINGER CONTROL 
for 10, 15; and 20-Ib. fire-fighters 














And here are the PLUS features of 
this Revolutionary Development 


1. Lock-open control is simple and sure. A slight forward 
movement of the trigger finger latches trigger open — no 
danger of fouling. 


2. No replacement parts are needed for recharging. 


3. Hydrostatic testing can be carried out without devalv- 
ing. No devalving for repairs either. 


4. Recoil outlet is of improved design. 


5. Balanced handle design and low center of gravity make 
it easier to carry these bigger sizes of extinguishers. 


6. Intermittent or continuous control is provided for. 


7. The locking pin cannot jam. It seats in blind holes — 
there are no projecting ends to get bent over. 


8. Streamlined design improves appearance. 
9. Seal wire is fully visible for quick inspection. 
10. Valve design is simple, fool-proof. The natural way’s 


the right way to operate it—even a novice can’t make a 
mistake! 


10-, 15- and 20-pound extinguishers equipped with this new 
valve will be ready for delivery October 1. Place your 


order now. 
The word “Kidde” and the Kidde Seal are 


ex trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street + New York 6, N. ¥. 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 
BORG -WARNER . 


ad 
: 


a 
fees 


MASS PRODUCTION OF RADIATORS AND CLUTCHES for motorized warfare is painted by James Sessions 

at the Long Manufacturing Company, Detroit. Today the per of this great Borg-Warner plant 

are essential equipment in Army tanks, trucks and jeeps. In peacetime it is one of the largest pro- 
these vital operating units for passenger cars and trucks. 


24468458 


Warner varrgge he ggeocte oee in — 

equipment that produces : Partners with the ion in- 
appliances that improve the effi- dustry from the et devs. 
ciency of the home, and countless Ste 
other cheese conelie important in wage ave neo eee serving 
the daily life of every rican. in 9 out of 10 airplanes. 

From the beginning the engi- HYDRAULIC, VACUUM AND FUEL PUMPS 
neering and large-scale manufac- baheietebeiehied CARBURETORS - REDUCTION AND PROPELLER GEARS 
turing of all Borg-Warner com- 

i ve been guided by the 
: “Design it better, 
Ng this ideal 
4 is working, now as always, to 
10 makes of automo bring you ever better products at — 
Besides transportation, Borg- ever lower costs. abe 


e makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs 7 BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. + CALUMET STEEL + 

GBAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC « LONG MANUFACTURING *« MARBON «+ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER ° 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE CHAIN + NORGE + NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS » ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION « 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR 
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By Gerarp B. DosBen 


7= ROLE that the domestic airlines 
are to play in helping to cope with the 
transportation crisis caused by the rede- 
ployment of troops has changed per- 
ceptibly during the past fortnight. 

A few weeks ago the airlines faced the 
threat of having some of their planes 
requisitioned by the office of Transporta- 
tion and assigned to a military pool as 
one means of relieving the pressure on 
the country’s domestic transport system 
caused by the return of troops from 
Europe. But since then, the Army, under 
pressure from Congress and the force of 
public opinion, has decided to turn over to 
the airlines some 85 C-47 transport planes 
which are to be operated under contract 
in the carrying of troops from Newark 
to the three principal ports on the Pacific 
coast. 

The five transcontinental carriers— 
American, United, TWA, Northwest and 
Pan American—were scheduled to start 
the new cross-country services by Aug. 
2. Each carrier was to receive 17 planes 
and a total of 19 round trips daily are to 
be operated. 

This sudden shift in the picture of the 
airlines new role has placed a trem 
new responsibility on the five carriers. 
While they welcomed the change in plans 
which cancelled the prospective arrange- 
ments for taking planes away from them, 
some of which had only recently been 
returned to them by the Army, the new 
set-up brought with it some tremendous 
operating problems. 


Army to Release Pilots 


One of the first problems was pilot per- 
sonnel. But here the Army stepped in 
and agreed to release to the airlines 260 
former airline pilots. Another big prob- 
lem was that of maintenance of the planes. 
While the airlines were given this re- 
sponsibility, the Army agreed to make 
available at strategic maintenance centers 
on the five airline routes the necessary 
Spare engines and spare parts. 

Under the arrangement, the airlines 
will be required to change the engines at 
the regular overhaul periods. As the re- 
deployment troop operations may run for 
eight or nine months, many engines will 
have to be changed during the period. 
But the Army has agreed to overhaul 
them. 

Feeding of the troops enroute is an- 
other responsibility which the airlines 
had to assume. Some of the carriers plan 
to feed the troops during travel while 
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others, according to present plans, would 
feed the troops during ground stops. 

The planes were to be delivered by the 
Army Ferry Command to designated 
points along the routes of the four trans- 
continental carriers. The planes were 
coming from the Army Air Force Surplus 
Supply depot at San Bernardino, Calif. 

Under original scheduling arrangements, 
Northwest was to operate four round trip 
flights a day between Newark and Seattle, 
American was to operate five round trips 
between Newark and Los Angeles, United 
five trips between Newark and San Fran- 
cisco, TWA was to operate three trips 
between the New Jersey airport and San 
Francisco and two into Los Angeles, and 
PAA five round trips daily between 
Newark and Los Angeles. The C-47s 
were scheduled to carry 21 soldiers, with 
personal equipment, each way. 


May Reach 25,000 Monthly 


Under-Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson announced that this air wae 6 
ment of troops, officially designated by 
Army as “Air Troop Movement” may 
ultimately reach 25,000 troops a month. 
A movement of such volume undoubtedly 
will mean that additional excess planes 
will be made available for airline use as 
fast as arrangements can be made for 
their utilization. 

Plans for these new operations were 
made by Army officials with Stuart G. 
Tipton, acting manager of the Air Trans- 
port Association and the operating heads 
of the airlines involved. ATA feels that 
this is a signal opportunity for the airlines 
to add to the laurels that they have al- 
ready won as a vital wartime transporta- 
tion unit. The contracts under which 
they will operate are similar to those in 
effect between the Army and the airlines 
under Air Transport Command operations 
in foreign service. 

The important all around role assumed 
by the airplane in troop deployment is 
emphasized by recent figures released by 
Col. Cortlandt S. Johnson, Commander of 
the Air Transport Command’s Caribbean 
Division, who announced recently that 
eight Army divisions of 15,000 men each 
—a total of 125,370 men had been flown 
home from the European and Mediter- 
ranean theaters from May 1 through July 
11. 

Of these troops redeployed by air, 
67,200 were flown across the Atlantic in 
ATC planes as part of the “green project” 
which is now rapidly approaching the goal 
of 50,000 aerial evacuees a month. An- 
other 55,170 were returned as crew mem- 


















Army Turns Over 85 C-47s to 5 Airlines 


AA, UAL, TWA, NWA, PAA Get 17 Each; Will Make 
19 Redeployment Round-Trips Across Nation Daily 





Aviation Calendar 


Aug. 16-17—Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Los Angeles aren meeting, 
Hollywood-Roosevelt Hotel. 

Aug. 20-21—NAA Joint Airport Users 
Conference, Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C. 

Sept. 2—Interhemisphere conference 
on frequency allocations and revisions, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Oct. 4-5—Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Detroit area meeting. 

Oct. 16—First annual meeting, In- 
ternational Air Transport Association, 
Montreal, 

Oct. 26—Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Washington, D. C. area meet- 


ing. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 3—National 
Clinic, Oklahoma City. 
conference, Oct. 27. 

Dec. 17—Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Washington, D. C., meeting. 


Aviation 
Pre-clinic 











bers and passengers on tactical aircraft 
flown from overseas under the “white 
project” wheréby a total of 3,425 heavy 
bombers were returned to this country. 

Aviation industry observers were quick 
to point out the significance of these un- 
dertakings. To them it symbolized the 
important role that air transportation wil! 
play in the peace time planning of the 
War department. Already studies are 
under way which will attempt to evaluate 
every component of an Army in terms of 
its transportability by air. 

45,000 Surplus Total 

In connection with the investigation 
conducted by the Mead committee of the 
Senate with relation to the Army’s hoard- 
ing of excess airplanes, the Committee 
was told that 45,000 military planes of al! 
types would be declared surplus by. the 
end of the war. In the meantime the 
Committee is continuing its efforts to have 
the Army declare surplus now a part of 
the more than 1,000 excess transport 
planes that are standing on scores of air- 
ports in Europe. Some of these planes 
may still get into redeployment operations 
if the strain on the domestic transporta- 
tion is not relieved by other measures 
which have been taken, such as the re- 
lease by the Army of a number of trained 
railroad personnel for use on western 
roads where the rea] transportation bottle- 
neck exists, and the prospective release 
of 71 Douglas DC-3 types (C-117) to the 
airlines from current military production. 
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Radar Unveiled byAAF in Florida Demonstration 


By Sypney Carrer 


science of aerial navigation and promise 
to make both globe-circling plane trips 
and all-weather air transport operations 
a commonplace in the postwar era. This 
equipment is now being used by military 
aircraft 


and some items have already been 
installed in transports operated by the 
airlines for the Air Transport Command. 
Radar applications which promise to play 
an important part in future air com- 
merce include radar beacons, which give 
the pilot a positive fix and permit him to 
determine his exact location at any time 
irrespective of weather conditions; Loran 
which performs the same function for 
long range or overocean operations; the 
low altitude radar altimeter which gives 
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absolute altitude above the ground with 
six feet; radar scanning devices such » 
the sea search and bombing through oven 
cast; BTO units which can be used f@ 
navigation where no beacons are avail 
able or by flying boats to scan a landing 
area for surface craft or other obstrue 
tions in the event of fog or darkness; anj 
Ground Control Approach (GCA) whid 
makes blind landings almost as easy & 
visual ones and is responsible for th 
success of a large number of the mon 
than 2,000 successful B-29 emergenc 
landings in Iwo Jima. 

Of the above all but GCA require ain 
borne radar equipment but this adde 
weight could be compensated for to 3 
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Upper Left—The P-6! ‘Black Widow’ has employed various types of specialized radar equipment; 







Upper Right—Redar scope view of 


Boston Harbor is easy to fdllow alongside map of area. Main bang (brilliant circles in center of scope photo) indicates position of air- 


craft. Small black plane on chart shows its comparative position. On picture at left water shows up black and white. 
radar set, transportable by plane but too much for ea paratrooper, can be set up in one-half hour. Used for glider landing zones, it re- 
quires no operator once it is turned on. Lower Right—Rader takes a lot of the woe out of mountain flying. A navigator equipped with 
relief maps and scope pictures can determine his position without any trouble at any hour of the day or night, as the radar scope will 
show a pattern almost identical with his maps. Here is a typical comparison, (right) showing a section of the scope picture, (left) 

showing the same section on a relief map. 


Lower Left—Big 
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low altitude and automatic bombard- 
ments. This equipment has a parabolic 
antenna for both transmitting onl receiv- 


or radius of 85 miles and a maxi- 

mum range in excess of 100 miles on some 
the latest equipment. 

— representation of the ter- 


F > 
i 


t 


in saieetes to 12 o’clock on 
as north. From this picture 
trained operator can tell not only 
exact location of identifiable objects 
as lakes rivers and cities in rela- 
tion to the aircraft but the exact slant- 
range. If he then takes his altitude with 
the absolute altimeter it is comparatively 
easy to figure exact position. 
Special «charts are available for radar 
navigation showing bodies of water and 
objects which are most easily 
identified by radar. Army radar tech- 
nicians estimate that sets solely for navi- 
gation collision prevention and scanning 
of landing areas will weigh as little as 
Ibs. Even lighter sets can be de- 
signed for use with radar beacons, which 
can be set up in a network similar to 
radio ranges now in use but which would 


e 
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eee 


Many Nazi Aero Developments Uncovered 
By U. S. Technical Intelligence Committee 


German aeronautical developments 
which have been uncovered by the Tech- 
nical Industrial Intelligence Committee 


i liquid 
lubricants from fuel. The information 
ain Be glee gene a= tng 
ment property, t arrangements are in 
ee tee aetna te 
industries such intelligence as may be 
useful against Japan. 

The technica] missions are under the 
direction of the joint Chiefs of Staff and 


structure engineer, all of Bell Aircraft Corp.; 


Earl P. etete. ice eae. Bendix Avia- 


propeller specialist, John D. Waugh, propeller 
specialist, of Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 


quality, Lee Worley, staff engineer, of Fair- 
child spent BH 
Glenn Martin 


Aircraft 
sistant project engineer, 
Company. 


Corp.; 
tional aircraft, Northrup Aircragt, Inc.; 
H. Carmichael, vice presid 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp.: Robert 
H. Davies, technical service 








Vaughan, vice president and manager, Spen- 
ser Thermostat Company; Andre P. Planial, 
jet and design engineer, Stratos Corp.; Wil- 


& Western Air; C. A. Petry, Superintendent 
of communications, United Air Lines, Inc.; 


dent, Weatherhead Co.; Fred Young, presi- 
dent and general manager, 
Co. 





homes on the ground set and when the 
ship centers it = it is over a speci- 
fied point. This has been used by the 
troop carrier command in airborne oper- 
ations. 


More likely for commercial operations 
is a variation in which the ground station 
is transmitting constantly and the air- 
craft needs only a receiver and scope 
which gives the location of the beacon 
just as the BTO locates a lake or city. 
pad beacon has the advantage of greater 

however, since it sends a direct 
Seoaie instead of a reflected impulse 
from an airborne transmitter. 

Loran operates on a similar principle 
except that it broadcasts a short wave 
radio impulse and has even greater range 
of several hundred miles in daytime and 
up to 1,000 at night. The low altitude 
radar altimeter combines the principles 
of radar and frequency modulation to 

extreme accuracy. The unit, 

which weighs about 29 Ibs., has two ranges 
controlled by a selector switch—zero to 
400 ft. and zero to 4000 ft. In the low 
range it gives absolute altitude within 
feet and in the high within 60 ft. A 
connection with the autopilot al- 

ilot to select a given altitude 

he is on the altitude an 


aircraft, and yef is able to position the 
aircraft both as to glide path and as to 
lining up with the runway. The unit is 
located about 2,500 ft. beyond the run- 
way and from 200-700 ft. to one side. 
Through radar devices the GCA operators 
are able to determine the exact position 
of the aircraft with respect té6 azimuth 
elevation and range and to talk him down, 
giving oe both lateral directions and 


glide ao x 

Boca Raton demonstration the 
GCA operator brought a ship with two 
newspapermen aboard down to 30 ft. be- 
fore the hood was removed from the 
cockpit. Particularly when used in con- 
nection with the absolute altimeter, this 
equipment should permit completely blind 
landings with complete safety, thus re- 
moving weather as a factor in commercial 
operations, The GCA operator can fur- 
ther serve as a traffic cop keeping watch 
— all aircraft within a radius of 30 


on the part of the pilot than is required 
for present day instrument procedures but 
the GCA ground operators must be highly 


trained. 

The tail warning device is a piece of 
radar equipment tested in P-47s over 
Germany and now being used against 
Japan, which lights a light on the instru- 
ment panel and rings a bell when an 
enemy aircraft approaches within a cer- 
tain distance of the tail. It may have 
some commercial application to warn air- 
lines of other aircraft a from 


the rear, but its short —_— limits its 
usefulness as a collision ; 
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Domestic Air Mail Revenues 
Increase 241% in Six Years 


sustaining is influenced to some extent 
by the amounts which the (Post Office) 
Department is reauired to pay the air- 
lines for the haul, these being determined 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board.” 
The report noted that first-class mail 
ae with the balances - ome Oa mails, 
savings and unassignable items 
_itmat the entire deficits incurred in the 
handling of all other classes of revenue 
producing mail and also the cost of the 














German Junkers 290 Flow, 


To U. S. for ATSC Tests 


A German Junkers 290, Ge 
largest transport plane, has reached ¢ 
U. S., the Air Technical Service C 
announces. It has been flown here fm» 
evaluation and tests by ATSC engines, 
at Freeman Field, Seymour, Ind. 

Comparable in size to the B-29, th 
JU-290 is a four-engine, low-wing trang. 
port capable of being converted into 4 
bomber. Wing span is 138 ft, and i 
length is 92 ft, 10 in. The landing gem 
has dual wheels, but instead of the B-® 
tricycle landing gear with nose wheel, th 
JU-290 has a tail wheel. 

It has twin vertical stabilizers, similar 





























percentage of total tal expenditures free services.” the American B-24, and its four 14-cyj. 
assigned to domestic pl sent jumped from “This situation reflects a badly unbal- imder, air-cooled, radial engines develo 
-2.81 to 490, an increase of 74%, thus re- anced postal rate structure with its ac- 1700 hp. each. With 10,000 lbs. of bombg 
fiecting a healthy balance in gains be- companying inequitable distribution of ‘the JU-290 has a normal range of 2 
tween seqeetiures and revenues. among the several classes of mai] Miles. 

The report was prepared by and the special services.” Maximum speed is a little over 2 
Charles A. Heiss, special consultant to the The report emphasized, however, that m.p.h. at 18,000 ft. and it cruises at 
Post Office Department, at the request it is not the purpose of cost ascertainment ™-P-h. at the same altitude. The service 
of former Postmaster General Frank C. . ceiling normally is 19,000 ft. As a trom 

to determine rates, but to allocate and ap . 
Walker. It covers a 15-months period portion expenditures fairly among the @!Tier, the JU-290 can carry up to 
ending March 31, 1944. several classes of mail and special serv- ™en. Its normal fuel load is 1900 gals, 

Purpose of the report was to answer iices in accordance with the “use” made With a maximum of 3300 gals. without 
some of the criticisms leveled at the Post of postal facilities. bomb load. : 
Office Department by various agencies, Expenditures in the domestic air mail ; = 
including the Interstate Commerce Com- and foreign air mail accounts are allo- the Post Office Department, ranking among 
mission, that the cost ascertainment sys- cated directly to those accounts, prorated the largest of business organizations 
tem was not accurate in appo on the basis of pound-miles of each, to Without its own system of accounts and 
revenues and expenditures to the several reflect the use of the facilities of the related reports adapted ‘o its needs for 
classes of service. Heiss submitted domestic airlines in hauling each, the ‘fiscal, cost ascertainment and adminis- 

for improving the sys- report said. trative purposes—a situation which, when 
tem. Heiss strongly recommended that the essential accounting data are desired, re 

With respect to domestic and foreign Post Office Department maintain its own quires it to resort to makeshift and ‘op 
air mail, the report held that the rates accounts designed specifically for that the side’ procedures. 
charged have not been conformed to the service, and that it not continue to de- | The report noted that the relation of 
cost of these services. pend upon an accounting system set up Tevenues and expenditures per piece of 

“The relatively recent introduction of the General Accounting Office. air mail handled during the past five year 
these services, their rapid and maintenance of the official ac- has remained almost constant. For ex- 
their extension into new areas, to mention counts of the Post Officé Department by  mple, in 1938, revenue per piece was 
only a few of the considerations involved, an outside agency (GAO)—which has 2.73c against 1.82c expense, while for the 
have made it impractical to do than no responsibility for the operation of that ‘iscal year ended March 31, 1944, revenue 
apply, for the time being, Paap which are business except for an audit and certain WS 2.79c per piece, against 1.80c ex- 
generally consistent with service ren- controlling functions assigned to it by Pense. ; ‘ 
dered,” the report said. statute—is a definitely inefficient and il- _ The following tables provide a five-year 

“However, whether air mail postage logical procedure. break-down for air mail figures under 
charges are in all instances at least self- “It is indeed difficult to comprehend the various categories covered in the cost 

— ascertainment report: 
Total Expenditures Assigned to Domestic and Foreign Air Mail, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1944 
Railway Rural Total Registry 
Post Office Transpor- Mail Delivery Miscel- Apportion- Adjust- General Grand 
Service tation Service Service _laneous ments ment Overhead Total 
Air Mail, Domestic $ 21,150,300 $ 25,182,544 $4,164,790 $ 1,242,568 § 119,515 § 5i,850,717 $142,443  § 17,162 § 52,819,322 
Air Mail, Foreign 9,963,909 10,135,049 624,121 3,116,216 62,946 23,922,331 20,469 277,753 24,220,558 
Total (All m3 
Air Mail) ..... $ 31,194,299 $35,317,503 $4,788,911 $ 4,358,784 § 182461  $ 75,782,048 $162,912 $1,004,915  $ 77,000,875 
Tota) (Ail 
Classes Mail).. 9656,327,346  $200,431,402 $83,669,272  $103,260,206 $9,489,100 $1,002,177,326 ........ $16,601,636 $1,078,778,982 
Revenues & Expense Weight in Pounds Approximate 
% Total Postal % Total Postal Per Piece in prs Per Cubic Foot Average Haul 
Revenues Assigned Expenditures Assigned Domestic of Mail in Miles 

Domestic Foreign Comestic Foreign (R) (EB) Domestic Domestic Foreign 

RE ERE 2.09 2.30 2.81 3.00 2.73 132 16.95 eR: ge 
IEE CS RE 2.18 2.34 3.18 3.02 2.73 1.80 16.88 1397 1354 
OMET tae csGesges wats 2.49 2.32 3.46 3.23 2.71 1.76 17.05 1400 1293 
MOE essutissbis<s 33 2.94 2.26 3.67 3.48 2.70 1.74 17.36 1379 1133 
SOME Denis avs septs 3 86 2.48 4.16 3.00 2.71 1.73 17.94 1382 1188 

Year Ended 

. Se. 7.13 4.23 4.90 3.18 2.79 1.80 1396 1163 
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Accent on Re-Employment 
Of Returning Servicemen 


es fc a by the domestic and 

carriers will reach more 
than 165,000 7 1950, with major attention 
being given to the re-employment of re- 
jurning servicemen, a survey by AMER- 
wan AVIATION shows. 

The carriers have already begun and 
will in the. future give greater attention 
to Age training as new so < comes 

use and routes are éxpanded, the sur- 


























OD chowed. 
1950 employment ple lag repre- 
a sents a 400% increase over the 1941 pay- 
| at mills reported by the carriers and a 94% 
Service | increase over war-time high employment 
. attained by the carriers between 1943- 
» to &. 
0 gals, Northwest Airlines veterans’ reinstate- 
thout @ f ment program probably is typical of the 
industry, and is explained by Linus C. 
———> ff Glotzbach, executive assistant to the 
among f president, thusly: 






“Northwest Airlines has adopted a policy 
to provide for their (veterans) assign- 


at 

















sds for | ment to their former positions or posi- 
iminis- | tions of like seniority status and pay or to 
, when } available positions which carry a higher 
ed, te | rate of pay for which their skill and train- 
nd ‘on o Rag qualify them . 

: e policy provides that seniority shall 
jon of | accrue to a veteran during his entire 
ece of period of military service just as if he 
+ yeats ff never left the services of the company. 
= “Under the company policy, veterans 
© Wa | who are reinstated to positions which are 
or the | on the monthly salary schedule providing 
‘venue | for semi-annual or annual increases on 
© €% | the basis of meritorious service, shall ac- 





their period of service in the armed 
forces.” 





Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has gone 
a step further in liberalizing the veterans’ 
program by offering to grant physically 
unfit service men medical leaves of ab- 
sence until] their health has been recov- 
ered to a point to permit a return to work. 



















and} Federal law requires only the re-em- 
tal ployment of service men if they weet 
19,382 within 40 days after their discharge, and 
20.558 PCA’s proposal would enable pheeeeey 
unfit men to comply and at the same time 
be assured of a job, health permitting. 
39,875 While promising former employes in 
—— | service their jobs upon return, American 
Airlines has also provision for 
18,962 { handicapped veterans, such as amputees. 
——— § They would be given jobs commensurate 
with their physical capabilities. 
: Continental Air Lines will give prefer- 
r ence to veterans on new jobs as well as 





following a policy of rehiring former em- 
ployes in the armed services. Mid-Conti- 
nent will follow a similar policy. 

A feature of United Air Lines’ veterans’ 
rehabilitation program is a reindoctrina- 
tion procedure for UAL pilots who have 
been on military leave as well as strict 
training school requirements for new of 
plicants who have learned to fly in the 
armed services. 

United’s plan for over-all re-employ- 
ment of personnel on military leave was 


















crue eligibility for merit increases during: 
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Airlines Expected to Employ 
Total of 165,000 by 1950 


made effective last December. It covers 
these points: 
the ’s in-the- 


Pye with 
service employes; rehabilitation of the 
handica 


Emportant changes within the industry and 
training consisting of refresher 
pest Sane ae «= vam be na Bo gent 


- tions, communications, maintenance 


allied subjects; familiarization with new 
company policies and post-war plans; 
and othe be ‘ 
r 


education acquired 
while in the military. 

TWA has established a War Service 
Division designed to place former em- 
ployes discharged from the armed services 
in positions for which they are best quali- 
fied both through their pre-war and mili- 
tary training and experience. 

The division also is handling employ- 
ment of other returning veterans who 
have not held a TWA position prior to 
entering the military but who now are 
desirous of an airline career. 

Pan American works its veterans pro- 
gram through liasion between the Indus- 
trial Relations and Executive Departments 
and the various operating divisions of the 
company. Pan Am’s four-point program 
includes close cooperation with govern- 
ment agencies handling veterans’ affairs. 

Mid-Continent reported that in recent 
weeks the majority of additions to its 
personnel had been from the ranks of re- 
turning war veterans. The carrier main- 
tains close contact with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service and has written various 
military offices concerned with the re- 
lease and relocation of military personnel. 


Schools to Get 32'2 Million 
In Obsolete Air Equipment 


The Army Air Forces will make $32,- 
697,610 worth of obsolete instruments, 
engines and complete airplanes available 


struction Finance Corp. 

The surplus planes and equipment are 
used in vocational training an 
tical engineering courses as well is in 
social study courses in elementary schools 
to emphasize the place of aviation in the 
postwar world. 


Taft Leaves Transport Office 
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NameCaseyChairman 
Of Air Policy Group 


Joseph E. Casey, a former member of 
Congress from Massachusetts and now 
rare net in a legal ocpeeey, & by TWA, 
has been named chairman of the Airlines 
Committee for U. S. Policy to succeed 

Pal yg dag 


practice in New 
York. 
Casey was ap- 





tended trip over- 
seas. He was a 
member of 
House of Representatives from 1934 to 
1942 and was defeated in a race for the 
Senate. Casey is a member of the United 
States Supreme Court Bar as well as the 
Bar of the District of Columbia. He is 
also a member of the Massachusetts Bar 
and associated with the legal firm of Dorr 
and Hale in Boston. 

Casey said that now that the principle 
of private enterprise under regulated 
competition has been definitely estab- 
lished, future activities of the committee 
will be concerned with the enhancement 
of this country’s position in international 
air transport. 

“The technical competence of our in- 
dustry and our reservoirs of experienced 
personnel assure that our nation will 
maintain her rightful position of leader- 
ship in world commerce,” he stated 

Royce has returned to his old law firm 
of Chadbourne, Wallace, Parke & White- 
side. As chairman of the airline policy 
committee, he was the official spokesman 
of the 17 airlines in «the recent Senate 
Commerce Committee hearings on the All 
American Flag Line bill. 

In his letter of retirement, Royce pointed 
out that the recent certification by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board of three U. S. 
air carriers to operate over the North 
Atlantic successfully establishes the prin- 
ciple of competitive enterprise, for which 
the Airlines Committee was originally 
formed. 

He urged a continuation of a united 
front on questions pertaining to this coun- 
try’s role in international aviation. Writ- 
ing to the heads of the 17 airlines, he said: 

“This reaffirmation of our Government's 
international air policy will put important 
responsibilities upon your companies, and 
make imperative the continuance of 
your united consultations and efforts. 
Those of you who are awarded inter- 
national certificates must show in the 
promptness and skill of your operations 
that you merit the opportunity. Together 
you should keep the public advised of the 
progress of our United States flag carriers 
in world-wide air transport, and should 
make available your united views on any 
suggestions which may later be made to 
change our laws or our Government's 
policies respecting international air trans- 


port operations. 
19 
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32,000 Flying Jobs by 5th 
Postwar Year Held Possible 


“An optimistic nm on 
employment of outside airlines 


The most optimistic forecasts for future 
would create no more than 
additional vacancies for flight 
500 for navigators and 900 for 
while there are 
enginee 


generally employed men. 
about 1700 enlisted flight clerks and order- 


lies an indication that a substantial pro- 
portion could find stew jobs within 
a year or two after demobilization. 


There are an “overwhelming” number 
skilled maintenance personnel in or 

employed by the military; more than 
yar aircraft and aircraft engine me- 
chanics. including 40,000 to 50,000 civilian 


a 


ore 60,000 t engineers and me- 
val yperd to 20,000 aircraft inspec- 
and engine mechanics likely to be 


ers factories; 174,000 aircraft 

th specialized skills in the 

miliary and 45,000 civilians; or a “o™ 
of 


“Even with an optimistic forecast of 
future airline traffic and non-scheduled 
flying, the increase in maintenance jobs 
is not likely to exceed 49,000—26,000 with 
airlines and 23,000 in other fields,” 
the article stated. Conservatively, there 


14 to 1; for AP Bool elec- 
trical and other specialists, 17 to 1: avia- 
tion yn Regt sheet metal workers and 

to 1. 

e War Department surveys indi- 


20 


cate that at least 15% or 85,000 of the 
AAF mechanics are now planning to 
seek post war jobs in aviation which is 
still much greater than the available posi- 
tions and does not include any civilian 
workers, 

There will be between 300 and 2300 
ry for stock and store oe ge 
of there are 21,000 enlisted men 
and 5000 civilian workers. The 6% or 
1300 of the enlisted personnel who are 
introduced in similar postwar jobs would 
still form an excess supply if the more 

estimate comes true. 


The oat finds the atest number 
of possible openings or dispatchers, 
me en their assistants would 
be 1400 in in contrast to 
about 6000 oeadadae 18,000 weather 
bservers, 3000 traffic and flight control 


officers and 10,000 operations officers with 
—— experience now in the mili- 
tary, or a ratio of 1 job for every 9 
~— men. Expansion in employment 
rt traffic-control operators is esti- 
pon at about 1000 to 3000 additional 
while there are 8500 in the armed forces. 
“The outlook for radio operators is 
much more unfavorable.” Maximum op- 
portunities are 3500 with the airlines and 
1800 with the Federal Airways System 
while there are 100,000 ground-to-plane 
and plane-to-ground operators in the 
military of whom about 22% are planning 
to seek comparable postwar jobs. 


Ragland Named Chairman 
Tennessee Aero Bureau 


With the disclosure that W. Percy Mc- 
Donald has resigned from his position as 
chairman and the election of Charles 
+ Sg ves. of Nashville, as his sucessor, 

the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics an- 
nounced an extensive official expansion of 
its personnel. McDonald continues as a 
legislative consultant. 

Bob Guinn has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the commission from west Tennes- 
see; John Lovell was re-appointed as a 
representative from east Tennessee. Her- 
bert Fox was re-appointed as executive 
director and secretary. E. S. Fabian was 
appointed director of airport engineering 
and planning. Dr. C. H. Gilmore was 
appointed director of aviation education. 


Air Courses for Girls 


New Jersey college girls will be doing 
homework in theory of flight, aircraft engines, 
aerodynamics and civil air regulations next 
fall at Centenary Junior College. An experi- 
mental aeronautics course met with such 
popularity this spring that officials have in- 
cluded it in the regular college program. 


Favors Vocational Air Schools 


Vocational schools that teach boys how to 
be automobile mechanics might just as well 
go a step further, into training on small air- 
craft engines, the Pennsylvania committee on 
aviation education suggests. 


FEA Loses Surplus Authority 
The transfer of authority to dispose of sur- 
plus aircraft abroad from Foreign Economic 
Administration to Army-Navy Liquidation 
Board became effective August 1. 
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‘Stratovision’ Being 
Promoted by Martin, 


Westinghouse Firms 


Plans to inaugurate a new system ¢ 
television and FM Radio Broad 
from specially designed stratosphere ai. 
craft cruizing at 30,000 ft. in the air wey 
announced last week by Westinghou 
Electric Corp. and the Glenn L. Marie 
Co. Initial flight tests of the system 
known as stratovision, are expected to & 
made this fall. 

With stratovision it is estimated thy 
the radius of FM and television broat 
casts can be increased from under 50 mile 
to in excess of 210 miles. The system 
Westinghouse engineers explained, simply 
puts the antenna and transmitter in @ 
aircraft flying at 30,000 ft. and thus ® 
creases the line of sight distance of th 
broadcast. Four television and five Fi 
Transmitters would be carried in ead 
aircraft. It was estimated that 14 air 
craft would prove sufficient to cover @ 
percent of this country’s area and ® 
pereent of its population, thus bringin 
television and FM within the range @ 
low cost popular usage. 

One of the requirements of stratovisio 
is a slow, heavy load, high speed air 
craft, and at the present time the Glem 
L. Martin Co. is designing a special shp 
for the purpose. According to preset 
plans, this will be a conventional al 
metal, low-wing monoplane almost # 
large as the B-29, but weighing only: 
third as much. It will have a span d 
161 ft. gross weight of 20 tons, and & 
powered by two 1,450 hp engines. It wil 
cruise at less than 150 mph and have; 
top speed of 266 mph. Landing gear wil 
be retractable. 

The stratovision aircraft will & 
equipped with automatic pilots, turbe 
superchargers and pressurized cabim 
They will carry nine transmitters, mon 


.toring and relay equipment, and will i- 


corporate galley space and a lounge fora 
three man crew and six radio techniciam 
Only 25 minutes will be required for 3 
fully loaded aircraft to reach the six mik 
broadcasting altitude. 

The new aircraft are being designed & 
operate at the 30,000 ft. level for slightly 
under 11 hours on one fueling, with re 
serve endurance of approximately tw 
more hours. Operating schedules will 
planned on an eight hour basis, and tw 
aircraft will be used at each broadcasting 
point, one standing by as a reserve w 
the other does the actual transmitting 
Weather should prove no obstacle, ae 
cording to W. K. Ebel, Martin vicePres- 
dent-engineering, but the Martin Co. & 
now making special meteorological studies 
which may be of assistance. In additia 
to the two aircraft in the air at ead 
station, two more would be waiting @ 
the gound ready to take over at the eni 
of ‘the : 

Not only is stratovision expected to re 
duce the costs of television and FM broaé- 
casting, and to bring them within read 
of the majority of the people, but in addi- 
tion it is expected to improve quality, 
facilitate the use of ultra high frequem 
cies and markedly advance the day when 
color television will be a reality. Credif 
for development of the stratovision sys 
tem goes to C. E. Noble, a Westinghoust 
engineer who is also responsible for sev- 
eral radar developments. 
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Office of Under-Secretary Of 
War for Air Denies Report 


ELEASE to the airlines of 71 Douglas 
C-117s now in production at Okla- 
homa City has been recommended 


help 
the bottlenecks in redeployment of troops 
and in essential war travel. 
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airlines 


“: 


the 68 C-47s being operated by 
the airlines for Army redeployment and 
the 12 surplus DC-3s allocated on August 
9, this release of 71 C-117s will make a 
total of 151 additional planes transferred 
to the domestic airlines in August, or 
— 75% of their wartime operating 


However some government officials are 
“military cowardice” for failing 
to provide an adequate solution to 
airlines’ need for new equipment. Manu- 
facturers, all ready to start on assembly- 
line production of commercial planes, are 
being held back because they cannot ob- 
tain any tooling from the Army. The 
tooling necessary for production of new- 
type commercial transports exists unused 
or in some cases only partially used but 
the Army cannot on arrangements 
for making it a ble for commercial 
a 
Office of Defense Transportation 
has already certified that with additional 
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JOwMR Director Recommends 
= Airlines Get Seventy-OneC-1I7s 


equipment the domestic airlines could 
SoS et eee es Re we Se ee 
carrying of emergency carg 
sonnel. lisines teat Oe Any a oe 
aware of the desirability of providing 
mere somae See Oe aitinte t-2elne te 
the plans now under discussion for turn- 
ing over to them between 70 and 130 


Transport p 
tained priorities which enabled them to 
buy the necessary materials while ma- 
chine tools have been obtained through 
sales of surpluses by Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. with all 
preliminaries accomplished, final produc- 
tion has bogged down because the Army 
hasri’t the nerve” to announce prices for 
government-owned tooling, informed 
sources stated. 

Under the authority of Surplus Prop- 
erty Board Regulation 6, the Army and 
other owning agencies of the government 
are permitted to sel] “equipment” in con- 
tractors plants to the contractor now using 


it includes tooling which is lo- 
cated in government-owned plants, SPB, 
which has been without a general counsel 


bog a ruling so far. Now that Hugh 
x has been appointed general counsel 
expected a ruling will be announced 

p balay 
Once it has obtained a decision from 
RFC the Army must still “overcome its 
” and decide on a pricing formula 
Although endless dis- 


‘army has as yet failed to come to any 
decision. Meanwhile production remains 
ill. 


ata 


Warner Helps Draft 
PICAO Meeting Plans 


t basis, much in the man- 
the U. S. Congress. This would 
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mean that delegates would take up per- 
manent residence in Montreal. 

With Australia, Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Czechoslovakia, Salvador, Mexico, 
Norway and Turkey still to be heard 
from, the delegates of the other 10 Coun- 
cil members have been announced as 


Canada—H. J. Siegen. President, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. 

Chile—Group Captain Arturo Meneses, 
Celene, Sie Sones. Woe oe eee 


the Chilean Embassy in Washington. 
China—Major-General P. T. Mao; Ma- 

jor-General Shen, and advisers. 
Egypt—Mohammed Di- 


Bey Rouchdy, 
rector General of Civil Aviation in Egypt. 
Bouche. 


France—Henri 
India—Sir Gurunath Bewoor, Secretary 
of the Government of India Post and Air 


ing AN Fond F. H. Copes Has 
r. van - 
Netherlands 


selt, Director of the Govern- 
ment Civil Aviation Bureau at The Hague. 
Peru—Colone] Cesar Alvarez, Air At- 
tache to the Peruvian Em’ at Ottawa. 
United Kingdom—Sir rick Bow- 


hill. 
United States—Dr. Edward Warner. 


U S. Has Acquired 473 
Airports,Bases Abroad 


The United States has acquired 473 
airports and airbases abroad at a total 
cost (including estimated value of troop 
labor) of $828,000,000, Leo T. Crowley, 
Foreign Economic Administrator an- 
nounces on the basis of preliminary re 
ports received by the War and Navy De- 
partments, Defense Plant Corporation, 
OWI and the U. S. Commercial Company. 
The airports cover 940,000 acres and were 
acquired between July, 1940 and March 
31, 1945. Installations received under re- 
verse lend-lease are included in the num- 
ber of airports and acres but not in the 
total cost figure. 

Crowley further revealed that from 
March 11, ey eg pF 1945 the 
United States through Lend- turned 
over aircraft to foreign countries with 
a dollar value of $7,157,000,000. Recipients 
were: South American Republics, 
000,000; British Commonwealth, $5,389,- 


China, 
counted for the remaining $4,000,000. 
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Inspection at C-W (Buffalo) 
Inadequate, Says Mead Report 
Group Company 
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the Army to improve the 
at the Buffalo plants 
marked improvement, 
in the organization and effec- 

company inspection during the 
past year. “Curtiss-Wright and the men 
and women employed by the corporation 
have made valuable contributions to the 
war effort. However, from the evidence, 


g 


z 
le 
ft 


has n 


f 


ating a great majority them through- 
out the world, asserts that they are air- 
worthy.” 


Subcommittee's Report Basis 
report is based on findings made 
subcommittee headed by Senators 
R. Mitchell (D., Wash.) chairman, 
Tunnell (D., Del) and Homer 
(R. Mich.) as an aftermath to 
charges made on the Senate floor by Sen. 

William Langer (R., N. D.) 

Listing conclusions first in its 15 page 
(No. 110, Part 3) the Committec 


and administration of the 

F at Curtiss-Wright 
is inadequate. As a result the duties of Army 
a See Faron are bee aeeriy 


i 


inspectors 
inefficient are retained in their 


“2. During the latter part of 1943, the com- 
pany, in an effort to meet an accelerated pro- 
duction schedule, allowed certain production 

inspection procedures at its Buffalo plants 
(which produce the C-46 and the P-40) to be- 
badly disorganized. This condition which 


gh 


have been inept in locating and eliminating 
existing deficiencies. The Army Air Forces 
should make a prompt and thorough investi- 


certaining why the Air Technical Service Com- 
mand had not previously corrected these con- 
ditions. 

“5. The Army Air Forces has granted an 
approved quality control rating to the Buffalo 
plants of Curtiss-Wright, -thereby placing its 


rather than on the actual quality of inspection 
being performed under the system. It is rec- 
ommended that the Army consider revising this 
method of rating Airmy Forces contractors. 

“6. Airplane accident statistics obtained from 
the War Dept. include only those accidents 
which occurred in the continental United 
States. The commitiee was amazed that the War 
Dept. did not have adequate records on air- 
craft accidents occurring outside of the coun- 
try. These statistics which are incomplete and 
therefore not conclusive proof of quality indi- 
cate that the C-46 has a generally worse acci- 
dent rate than the C-47 and the C-§ which 
are comparable planes. It should be noted, 
however, that the C-46 has had considerable 
less flight experience than the C-47 and the 
C-54 is being operated by more experienced 
personnel. At the present time the P-40 has 
a comparatively low accident rate. The evi- 
dence does not establish conclusively whether 
the planes delivered by the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. from its Buffalo plants are dangerous 
for use, or safe. 

“7. The C-46 is aerodynamically a good plane 
and has performed, and should continue to 
perform, a useful function in the war effort 
It was, however, designed with overly compli- 
cated hydraulic and fuel systems which have 
created serious maintenance and operationa! 
problems in the field. Considerable engineer- 
ing changes have corrected many of these 
problems, but the company has been slow in 
eliminating the deficiencies, many of which 
still exist. 

“8. The P-40 type fighter plane has been 
produced in great numbers by Curtiss-Wright. 
At the beginning of the war the manufacturers 
of later improved types of fighter planes could 


Kansas City Air Commission 
Headed by G. R. Challinor 


The Chamber of Commerce of Kaname 
City, Mo. has appointed G. Richay 
Challinor as ig 
new Aviatiog 
Commissione 
Since March 194 
Challinor has bee, 
with the Alum 
num Company @ 
America where he 
gained experience 
with metals used 
in. aircraft and 
aircraft engines 
and with aviation 
in general. Ag 
signed part of the 
time to Pratt & 
Whitney, Missouri, he assisted in quality 
control of all Alcoa materials, forgings and 
castings used in Pratt & Whitney produc- 
tion of the R-2800-C Engines. 





Challinor 





not furnish the planes necessary to engage 
the then strong air forces of the enemy, and 
the P-40, although relatively obsolete, wa 
available and was used effectively by the 
Americans, British. Russians and Chinese if 
various theatres at a time when fighter plang 
were vitally needed. This plane, however 
has been out of production since November 
1944.’ 

With reference to the C-46, the com- 
mittee said it has “created serious prob- 
lems in the hands of the Air Forces, Dur- 
ing its initial use in foreign theatres, the 
plane compiled a comparatively unsatis- 
factory service record, due principally te 
fuel system difficulties, gas-tank leakage 
and hydraulic troubles, all of which con- 
tributed to high maintenance.” 

The report said: “During the past three 
years many of the above-mentioned diffi- 
culties have been eliminated, but the hy- 
draulic system is still difficult to main- 
tain except by thoroughly experienced 
maintenance men who are not always 
available in the Army Air Forces . 
Notwithstanding the difficulties encoun- 
tered with this plane the Army advises 
it is a stable, rugged airplane, and has 
stated that it is aerodynamically a good 
airplane.” 





Installation of Anti-Collision System 
On Empire State Had Been Discussed 


Less than 24 hours before an Army 
B-25 crashed into New York’s Empire 
State Bldg., officials of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration and engineers of Pan- 
oramic Radio Corp. were discussing the 
installation of a newly developed anti- 
collision system on the world’s tallest 
building, according to Kollsman Aviation 
Instrument Division, Square D Co., which 
has been working with Panoramic on de- 
velopment of the new device. 

Known as the stratoscope, the system 
does not use radar, but embodies proved 
principles of radio operation and utilizes 
a sensitive aneroid diaphragm altimeter 
similar in type to those which are stand- 
ard navigational equipment on many pres- 
ent aircraft. Dr. Marcel Wallace, presi- 
dent of Panoramic, said that the airborne 
installation would be light in weight and 
moderately inexpensive, and that the 
equipment for high buildings and other 
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obstructions likewise would not be too 
costly or difficult to install. 

In use, he said, the building or ground 
unit emanates radio signals in all direc- 
tions. These are picked up by a receiver 
in the aircraft, warning the pilot that 
there is an obstruction ahead in plenty 
of time for him to turn or climb above it. 

Both Dr. Wallace and Victor Carbonara, 
vice-president of Square D, emphasized 
that CAA regulation requiring installation 
of stratoscope equipment on all aircraft 
operating any distance from an airport, 
and on all tall buildings, bridges, moun- 
tain tops, and other obstructions would be 
necessary to make the system fully effec- 
tive. If used on a limited basis, however, 
on military and commercial aircraft, and 
on only the highest buildings it would 
reduce the possibility of accidents to a 
marked degree. 
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Labour FavorsGovern mentMonopolyin Transport 


No Abrupt Change In 
Britain’s Policy Seen 


By CuHarLotre Dow 


3 bw VICTORY of the Labour Party in 
the recent British elections has led 
to speculation over the future civil avia- 
tion policy of the United Kingdom. 

That much of the material in last 
spring’s White Paper no longer has any 
meaning appears to be obvious. The 
White Paper proposed three monopolisti 
operating BOAC together = 
certain shipping ‘interests to ope’ 
Commonwealth and Atlantic ——S bore 
eventually those to the Far East; British 
European Airways, in which BOAC, the 
railways and short sea shipping lines 
would have an interest, to operate internal 
and European services; and British Latin 
American Airline, in which the majority 
participants would be those shipping com- 
panies engaged in service to South Amer- 
ica, to be given the air routes to that 
continent. 

The White Paper was the product of a 
Coalition government, and its uncompro- 
mising insistence on monopoly rights was 
largely the contribution of Labour and 
Liberal members. Inclusion, however of 
railway and shipping interests in the 
operating bodies was strenuously opposed 
and criticised by Labour members of the 
House. 

A part of the White Paper that has been 
implemented by legislation is the creation 
of a Ministry of Civil Aviation, and Mr. 
Attlee’s appointment of Lord Winster to 
succeed Lord Swinton in this position 
suggests that Labour proposals to coordi- 
nate all forms of transport under a single 
Ministry will be deferred until more urg- 
ent problems—the war with Japan and 
, housing shortage—have. been dealt 


A strong plank in the Labour platform 
has been the nationalization of basic in- 
dustries, including “all forms of inland 
transport.” Whether the term “inland 
transport” would. apply to such largely 
extraterritorial operations as international! 
air services remains to be seen. In any 
event, change is likely to be slow. Pro- 
fessor Laski, one of the “brains” of the 
Party, said that nationalization of the 
Bank of England was the keystone of the 
Labour program and would come first. 
After this would follow nationalization of 
the coal mines, inland transport, and the 
iron and steel industry. The sequence 
has been chosen, presumably, with an eye 
to as little disruption as possible of the 
war effort; those industries which are 
most important in this respect have been 
left to the end. 

On the whole, the Labour Party suffers 
from a lack of members with experience 
in aviation. However, Labourite Geoffrey 
Cooper, a BOAC official, was elected to 
the House of Commons, and Frank Bowles, 
Ian Mikardo and Fred Montague, all of 
whom have constantly plugged for com- 
plete internationalization of civil aviation 
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The Short Bros. “Sendsinghoes” , &@ commercial flying boat incor- 
Like Sundettond—", the basic design features of the military “Sunderland” 
is now in production at the British firm's Rochester plant. 





British International Airports 
Plans are going ehecd for a third large in- 
ternational airport in Great Britain, in addi- 
tion to the one under construction at Heath 
Row near London and Prestw'ck in Scotland. 
It will probably be the Portsmouth airfield for 
and Harbour, which the 
airfield adjoins, for flying boats. The airfield, 
which was the terminus for the London-Isle 
of Wight traffic before the war, is capable of 
being enlarged to take the biggest airliners. 
Langstone Harbour has been surveyed, and the 
expert view is that it could ‘accommodate for 
lending and .take-off the largest flying boats 
envisaged either in Britain or America—prob- 
ably 300-tonners. Heath Row would normally 
be used as Britain’s main airport for land- 
planes, but an alternative well outside the 
London fog belt is essential. Portsmouth is 
held to supply this need well. Meanwhile 
Prestwick will continue to be used for trans- 
Atlantic traffic, particularly for services from 
North America to northwestern Europe. 


BOAC Use of Aircraft 


BOAC Boeing 314s averaged 5 hrs. 52 mins. 
flying time per aircraft per day, or about 
2,140 hrs. per aircraft per annum, during the 
period from April 1, 1944 to Mareh 31, 1945, 
the company reports. It is expected that dur- 
ing summer operations these figures will be 
increased to 9'2 hrs. per aircraft per day, o1 
about 3,467 hrs. per aircraft per annum. 


British Bombers to Visit South America 


It is reported from South America that 
an RAF squadron of Lancaster bombers will 
soon leave England for Chile on a flight to 
demonstrate the high quality of British trans- 
port and military planes to South American 
countries. En route to Chile the squadron will 
fly over Argentina and Brazil, if those coun- 
tries grant the necessary permission, and on 
the return trip Uruguay and Paraguay will be 
flown over. 


BOAC Fleet 


As of May 31, 1945, the total fleet of the 


Lodestars and 12 Liberators. Of the 79 British 
aircraft, 24 are Sunderlands and 14 are Short 
Empire flying boats. It is reported that 81 
additional aircraft have been allotted to BOAC, 
but none of these have been delivered. The 
allotted aircraft include 31 Lancastrians, 25 
Yorks, and 5 de Havilland 89b's. 


KLM's War Operation 
KLM, the Royal Dutch Airlines, reported at 


the end of July that during the last five Lecce, 


years it had mode 1,300 passenger trips be- 
tween England and Portugal with the loss of 
only one aircraft shot down by the Germans. 
That was the plane on which Leslie Howard 
was a possenge®r. 


KNILM Orders Constellations 


In preparation for resumption of services 
to the Netherlands Indies, KNILM, the Royal 
Netherlands Indies Airlines, has ordered sev- 
eral Locklieed Constellation transport aircraft 
of about 50-passenger capacity. The Nether- 
lends has already accuired the right to use 
37 bases on the projected air scrv'ce to the 
Far East after the defeat of Japan. 


De Gaulle Plane in Trial Run 


The British-made Avro York which has 
been designated ag General Char.es De Gaulle’s 
official airplane is to make a trial run to 
Washington for crew-familiarization with the 
route prior to bringing the general here some- 
time in mid-August for his talks with Presi- 
dent Truman. The Avro York, a four-engined 
transport with a crew of five, replaces a twin- 
engined Lockheed as the French government's 
transport. 


Traffic at Foynes Airport 

Traffic in and out Foynes Airport, Eire, for 
the month of March 1945 as distributed among 
the several airlines is shown in the following 


table: 
Passengers Mail 
ber) ( 
Pan American .. 133 
American Export 94 


Freight 
(pound 





27.398 2,147 
13,583 1,058 
77 2,710 


Zurich-Paris 
The daily service between Zurich and Paris 
via Geneva was resumed on July 16 with one 
aircraft fying in each direction. It is oper- 
ated jointly by Swissair and Air France, the 
two companies operating on alternate days. 
Swissair is also reported to be considering 
the possibility of reopening traffic with London 
and Barcelona, but a Swissair official has stated 
ont it will probably be several months before 
the London service can be resumed. 


Italy's Aviation Plans 

In an interview last month, Italy's Aviation 
Minister Gasperotto discussed country's 
plans for civil aviation. Every decision re- 


in the hands of private industry, but the State 
may have a controlling interest. At present 
military aircraft fly twice daily from Rome 
to Naples, once daily Rome-Naples-Bari- 
three times per week from Naples to 
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Western EJecfric 


Global war has spotlighted and proved to all the world the 


tremendous value of instantaneous communication by mobile 


cations apparatus. Today this company 
is the nation’s largest producer of elec- 
’ tronic and communications equipment. 


3. The omnauing vot Western 
Electric equipment ng proved 
daily on land, at sea, in the air, under 
every extreme of climate. No other com- 
pany has so much equipment 
of so many different kinds for military 
communications. 


radio telephone. In the air, on land and at sea, it has helped to 
get the job done faster and to save countless lives. 


Men at work or men at play, in the years ahead, will find 
mobile radio telephone an equally efficient means of keeping 


Western Electric has specialized 
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equipment leads the way! 


in quick, easy contact with business headquarters or with home. 


For more than a quarter of a century, Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories and Western Electric have pioneered in the field of 
mobile radio. When manpower and materials become available, 
count on Western Electric for the finest equipment for mobile 


communications services. Buy all the War Bonds you can 
.»+ and keep all you buy! 


knowledge in all of these fields 
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and twice a week from Rome to 
is allowed only on urgent 
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Intava Personnel Changes 

Intava, Inc. distributors of aviation gaso- 
line cutside the United States for Standard 
Of ©», of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum 


are from Standard Oil or Socony-Vacuum. 





U. S.—Swiss Bilateral Air 
Agreement Now in Effect 


Canadians Spike Empire Air 
Unity at London Conference 


Have Bases, Planes, Crews 
For Wide-Open Competition 
G CRRMENT representatives and 

aviation specialists from all parts of 
the British Empire met in London last 
month to establish British policy on Em- 
pire air operations. The British Com- 
monwealth Air Transport Council, as the 
group is called, was formed as a resul: 
of Inter-Imperial talks at Montreal pre- 
ceding the Chicago air conference of late 
1944, and the recent meeting gave an op- 
portunity for the preparation of a united 
British front to be presented at the com- 
ing PICAO (Provisional: International 
Civil Aviation Organization) council 
meeting in Mortreal. 

The Canadian delegation, however, 
spiked the attempt at unity by refusin 
to join in any system for the pooling o 
operations on the North Atlantic route. 
A major part of the discussions was de- 
voted to the subject of joint operations; 
it was hoped that agreement would be 
reached for the pooling of aircraft, reve- 
nues and expenses on all r el routes 
throughout the Empire. And while such 
plans were worked out for air services 
between the United Kingdom and South 
Africa, between the United Kingdom and 
India, and. between the United Kingdom, 
Australia and New Zealand, the Canadians 
took the view that the traffic offering on 
the North Atlantic route would be suffi- 
cient to justify wide-open competition. 
They felt that Canada has the bases, the 
aircraft and the crews to get a good 
share of the business, even in “fair and 
friendly” competition with both United 
States-flag airlines and BOAC. 

On all the other Empire routes oper- 
ations and finances will.be divided initially 
on a straight 50-50 basis, although at the 
request of either government involved 
this division may be reviewed at any 
time on the basis 6f traffic carried. Each 
government is free to determine which of 
its airlines shall fly the routes. A jointly- 
operated service is already in operation 
between the United Kingdom and South 
Africa; detailed working out of trans- 
Pacific operations awaits the defeat of 
Japan. British aircraft will 
on all trunk routes: initially Avro Yorks 
and, when they are ready, Tudor IIs. 
Since the Commonwealth Air Council is a 
consultative and not a legislative body, 
these decisions are subject to review by 
the member governments. 

The Council also decided to set up with- 
out delay a committee of those concerned 

operational planning immediately 
necessary in the various Empire coun- 
tries. It will be known as CANGO (Com- 
mittee for Air Navigation and Ground 
Organization). Its he will be 
in London, but the committee will be 
sufficiently flexible to assemble at short 
notice in different parts of the Empire 
for the examination of particular prob- 


the 
the favorable atti 





tion held by the United States and a 
majority of the other countries. That the 
British still hope to persuade the rest 
of the world to their way of thinking is 
revealed in a summary of the work of the 
Council by Lord Swinton, who presided 
at the meetings. “We believe most sin- 
cerely,” he stated, “that the orderly 
progress we are achieving together has a 
world-wide application. The same kind 
of agreements we make together we will 
most gladly make with other countries 
as well, and in so doing make the high- 
ways of the air the ways of peace and 
friendship for all nations.” 


Some Details of USSR 
Airlines Are Revealed 


In a recent interview with a corre- 
spondent of Izvestia, leading Russian 
newspaper, Lieutenant General of the Air 
Force Semenov, who is deputy head of 
the Administration of the Civil Air Fleet, 
described activities on the main airlines of 
the country. 

Regular air communications have been 
established between Moscow and the cap- 
itals of all Union Republics, he said. There 
are 15 such capitals. Each of these services 
requires a flight of one day or less, except 
those to Alma Ata and Stalinabad which 
take two days. Three lines connecting 
Moscow with the main spas of the country 
are also in operation, and a new route 
has been opened between Moscow and 
Krasnodar. 

Regular schedules are maintained be- 
tween Moscow and Khabarovsk, in the 
Far East, the longest air route in the 
USSR., well over 4,000 miles. The jour- 
ney, which requires 12 days by train, is 
cut to 48 hours by air. Hotels have been 
opened at Novosibirsk, Irkutsk; and Ner- 
chinsky, intermediate stops on this route. 
Around Khabarovsk local services are 
operated to Sakhalin Island and Kam- 
chatka, among other places. 

“Altogether,” Lieutenant General Sem- 
enov said, “over 30 regular lines are 
under operation. Moscow used to have 
connections with only three European 
capitals. At present scheduled aircraft 
fly from Moscow to Berlin. Prague, War- 
saw, Bucharest, Sofia, Vienna, Budapest, 
Belgrade and Tehran. Incoming passen- 
gers at the Moscow airport number over 
500 a day.” 


Poles Negotiating With Russians 


A delegation of the Polish national air- 
line, LOT, has been in Moscow to negotiate 
with the director-general of Soviet Air Trans- 
port, Astafiev, for the purchase of passenger 
aircraft for use on the extension of intemal 
services and for the creation of lines to for- 
eign capitals. The Poles hope to acquire 20 
Russian-built DC-3s and C-47s. Another sub- 
ject under discussion is the signing of a 
Soviet-Polish agreement on the establishment 
of a regular passenger and freight service be- 
tween Moscow, Warsaw and Paris. LOT is 
now operating a route between Wroclaw (Bres- 
lau), Poznan and Katowice. 
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Projected Swedish Routes—Sweden's plans, for map. which appeared in 


Broken lines indicate alternate winter routes. 


recent Swedish newspaper. 


European continent will be operated by Aktiebolaget Aerotransport 





postwar international network 


(ABA), wil the tutes fo 


North and South America will be operated by Swedish tatarseantoenel Air Lines (Sila). 
test flights to New York already have been made by Sila, with similar trips planned to sooth 


America this autumn. 


ABA is now operating the domestic trunk route to the north of Sweden 


as shown above, and a line to Visby, on the Island of Gottland in the Baltic Sea. ABA's pres- 
ent international operations are to Helsinki, Oslo, Warsaw, Paris and Prestwick. 





lreland’s Shannon Airport 


First Free Field in World 


Shannon Airport on the west coast of 
Eire is the first free airport in the world. 
Through passerigers and their baggage 
and merchandise travel into and out of 
the airport without customs and immigra- 
tion inspection. Only in the case of traffic 
having its destination in Eire is customs 
pr ure enforced. 

Work on this base is proceeding as well 
as possible with the limited equipment 
available at the present time, according to 
Sean Lemass, Irish Minister for Industry 
and Commerce. Erection of a temporary 
terminal building is under way, and plans 
for a permanent building will be put into 
effect as soon as there is a reasonable 
prospect of materials being available. It 
is hoped that the work in progress at 
Foynes, the flying-boat section of the 
airport on the south side of the River 
Shannon, will be completed this year. 

Lemass is confident that the Shannon 
Airport will be the main hub of trans- 
Atlantic air travel, being on the shortest 
route from big centers of population like 
London and Paris to New York. “We are 
prepared to give facilities to those operat- 
ing air services,” the Minister said. “In 
return we want recognition of our inter- 
ests. We want some assurance that non- 
commercial considerations are not going 
to exclude the use of Shannon Airport. 
We are satisfied that so long as commer- 
cial considerations predominate, the use 
of this airport is inevitable.” 


Hawker-Siddeley Co. Buys 
Canadian Victory Aircraft 


Canadian Munitions Minister Howe has 
announced the sale, cores to satisfaction 
of certain conditions, - of the Government- 
owned Victory Aircraft eee. a 
Malton, Ontario, manufacturers 
dian-Lancaster bombers, to the hme 
Siddeley Aircraft Company of London. 

The sale was the result of a visit to 
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Canada by Sir Roy H. Dobson, GBE., a 
director of the ee ys rere re: 
pany, and also managing director 

Roe and Company, Limited. A Canadian 
company is being formed to operate the 
Malton plant and no interruption in its 
operations is anticipated. 

One of the conditions of the purchase 
by the English company covers the estab- 
lishment in Canada of a design, research 
and development organization to promote 
the basic design and manufacture in 
Canada of all kinds of commercial and 
military aircraft, turbines for aircraft and 
other purposes, and various auxiliary 
ow in which the company special- 


~Ciolaion of the ee 
Company is T. O. M. Sopwi cB 
pioneer and early designer and producer 
of many well-known planes since before 
World War I. 


SPB Allocates 86 Planes 


To Non-U. S. Flag Carriers 


A study of the DC-3 and Lodestar type 
aircraft allocated by the Surplus Property 
Board through June 30, reveals that a 
total of 86 aircraft were allocated to non- 
United States flag air carriers, of which 
60 were of the DC-3 type and 26 of the 
Lodestar type. Of this total, 10 of the 
DC-3 type and 18 of the Lodestar type 
were refused after allocation, making the 
total allocated aircraft sold to foreign 
states or companies 58. In addition to 
the allocated aircraft, 10 Lodestar type 
planes were sold to ——— purchasers off 
allocation, bringing the total number of 
aircraft sold up to 68. 

The reasons for failure of certain of the 
allocations to result in final sales may 
be grouped under three headings: (1) 
inability of the airline to obtain U. S. 
dollar exchange; (2) voluntary rejection 
of the allocation by the airline; (3) un- 
suitability of the particular aircraft. 
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Only 246 Civil Craft 
Registered in Canada 


regis’ in Canada as 
of December 31, 1944 totaled 246, an analy- 
sis statistics by 


table below, 132 of these aircraft were 
“convertible,” or — of being equip- 
ped with wheel, float or ski gear; there 


were 94 lar 16 seaplanes 2 flying 
boats, 1 a ray and 1 autogiro. 


Commercial State Private Total 
Convertibles ... 101 28 3 132 
Landplanes .... 79 12 3 OF 
Seaplanes ..... 2 14 16 
Flying Boats .. 2 s sb 2 
Amphibians... con és 1 1 
Autogiros ..... 1 i 

Total ...... 1865 54+ 7 246 


The 7 private aircraft are registered 
in the names of 7 individuals. The owner- 
ship of the state aircraft is distributed 
as follows: 

Ontario Provincial Air Gervice .......... 2 
Department of Transport (Civil Aviation 
SEED. Sb os cous cn dbdeshsbdchodecse cdves 4 


Manitoba Government Air Service ....... 3 
Eidorady Mining and Refining .......... 2 
Department of Munitions and Supply .. 1 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ........ 1 

DE a scs he cuusstigss Adovecse duce deves s 


The 185 commercial aircraft are regis- 
tered in the names of 61 companies, part- 


nerships, and individuals classified as 
follows: 
Number of 
Aircraft 
OI olor cds ick se, dees deseo shiek 100 
9 charter alr SeTVICES .... 1.6665 ecsceceene 19 
9 industrial, trading, or develop- 
Ment COMPANIES .... 1... ceccsceccccenes 14 
3 manufacturers of alroraft ............ 6 
1 repairer of alroraft .........cccceccees 1 
B Beet. GR 20 cw'ds chao cbnnde heck censet 4 
Se PE 0. 00spatesne dhdeoce tne Ak bak 41 
WOE ..cgpccdetncdvoccspbheveeseesoesecssbe 185 
Many of the “individuals” listed above 


probably should be included in the other 
rae ay The size of the fleets owned 
by operators is shown below: 


Number of Aircraft Number of Tote! Number 


in Fleet Fleets of Aircraft 
1 40 40 
2 y 18 
3 4 12 
4 3 12 
5 1 5 
6 1 6 
10 1 10 
26 1 26 
56 1 5s 
1 185 


Of the 246 civil aircraft registered in 
Canada, 153 were of United States’ manu- 
facture, 88 of Canadian, and 5 - German. 


The three’ principal airlines 
are Trans-Canada Air Lines, be Fhe was 


the tered owner of 26 Lockheed 

sath on of Ceneniian 2A. 1944, Can- 
adian Pacific Air Lines, Ltd. with 56 air- 
craft of man yes oes ee 
Airways, Ltd. with 1 Boeing 247-D, 1 De 
Havilland Dragon Rapide and 1 Lockheed 
10A. 
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PEOPLE, AN AIRLINE AND 


An airline is composed of many parts... 
planes and hangars . . . terminals and ticket 
offices . . . commissary kitchens . . . machine 
shops. And it is made up of people—the 
organization of people that run the airline. 


The men and women who work for United, 
like you, are looking ahead with confidence. 
They are all part of a progressive organiza- 
tion—United Air Lines—preparing now to 
serve 53 cities from coast to coast with finer, 
faster, more economical airline transporta- 
tion in the unfolding Age of Flight. 

You will go more places faster in the great 
new 4-engine Mainliners, already on order. 
These magnificent “half-million-dollar” 
planes will have spacious accommodations 
for 52 daytime passengers... provide new 
| eomfort and convenience aloft . . . cruise at 
. speeds up to 300 miles an hour. And with 
‘United’s new low fares, already in effect, 





now it costs less to travel by air than by first 
class surface transportation. 


United, the nation’s first coast-to-coast air- 
line, will bring to the strategic Main Line 
Airway the finest kind of Mainliner service 
in this Age of Flight. 





UNITED 
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: McCarran Bill Report Endorsed by 13 Senators 


Bailey Brands Action 
As ‘Highly Irregular’ 


gto LEADERS in the fight to 
tie this country’s postwar expansion 
in the field of international aviation’ to 
the chosen instrument theory succeeded 
in getting the signatures of 13 members 
of Senate Commerce committee on a 
“Progress Report” which has been filed 
with President Truman. 

The so-called progress report reviews 
the history of the McCarran All American 
Flag Line pile, i the Denote, este up tie 
arguments 0} opposing factions in 
the committee and recommends that ex- 
isting U. S. international flag line carriers 
be certificated into the domestic field to 
offset the advantages which domestic 
carriers are claimed to have obtained 
when they were certificated into the 
international field. 

Conspicuously absent from the list of 
signatures was the name of Sen. Josiah 
W. Bailey (D. N. C.) chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, who in 
letters to Senators Pat McCarran (D., 
Nev.), Géorge L. Radcliffe (D. Md.) 
and Theodore G. Bilbo (D., Miss.) is re- 
ported to have thoroughly disapproved 
the report. Copies of Bailey's letters of 
disapproval have gone to the President. 

In view of the fact that the Senate 
Commerce Committee had voted 10 to 10 
on July 6 not to report out the McCarran 
All American Flag Line bill, Sen. Bailey 
is reported to have felt that the action 
of a small group of Senators in filing a 
report with the President during his ab- 
sence from Washington was “highly ir- 

ar” as a legislative procedure. 
his letters of dissent, Sen. Bailey 
said he felt there was no reason to issue 

a progress report. He said that he felt 
the only purpose to be served was to 
again delay the actual inauguration of 
this country’s international air services— 
a delay which he felt might be inimical 
to the best interests of the United States. 
In view of the committee’s official action 
in rejecting the bill, he pointed out that 
a proper procedure by the 
of this legislation would have been to 
report the bill to the Senate, adversely. 
This would assure a full dress debate on 
the Senate floor and would in the normal 
course of events make possible the filing 
of majority and minority reports. 

Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.) is gen- 
erally credited to be the author of the 

Togress Report. Brewster’s office force 
disclaimed all knowledge of the report, 
except to say that one was in existence. 
When Sen. McCarran was apprised of 
Sen. Bailey’s feelings in the matter, he 
is said to have signed the report re- 
luctantly. Later he gave out three copies 
of the report to wire services but as this 
issue went to press, there was stil] no 
general distribution of the same although 
the report, 11% pages in length, had been 
mimeographed. 

Three Senators—Claude Pepper (D., 
Fla.), A. B. Chandler, (D., Ky.) and Guy 
Cordon (R.. Ore.) who had voted against 
the McCarran bill in committee, signed 
the report The others were: McCarran, 
Radcliffe, Brewster, John L. McClellan 
(D., Ark.); Edward V. Robertson (R., 
Wyo.); C. Wayland Brooks (R., Mil.); Hir- 
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am W. Johnson (R., Calif.);. Arthur H. 
Vandenburg (R., Mich.); Alexander Wiley 
(R., Wis.), and Thomas H. Hart (R., 
Conn.). 

In recommending that U. S. 
national Flag Line carriers should be cer- 
tificated into the domestic field, the author 
of the report obviously had in mind Pan 
American Airways which has an appli- 
cation mding before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for a route from New York 
to .the west coast. The report recom- 
mended that these certificates, like those 
issued by the CAB in the North Atlantic 
case, should be temporary. 

The report said: “Fair play would 
indicate that, if domestic air carriers are 
now to participate in the international 
field, our overseas air carriers, now 
authorized to operate from the United 
States only in international service, should 
—— pate commensurately in the far 
arger domestic field. Unless an equitable 
corresponding share in our domestic air 
commerce is authorized, serious injury 
will be done not only to those who have 
pioneered the overseas field, but also to 
America’s position in international air 
service.” 

Sen. Bilbo said the report had no stand- 
ing as a legislative document. He said 
that the onl that had been made 
was to kill for all time the McCarran 
All American Flag Line bill. 


inter- 


California Governor Signs 
3 Aviation Bills; Vetoes 3 


Gov. Earl Warren has signed three 
important aviation bills and vetoed three 
others passed by the 56th session of the 
California legislature. 

Signed were AB-805 which provides 
or limitation upon use of 
to keep air above clear may be ac- 
quired by eminent domain prensednass 
AB-808 which adds a section to the - 
fornia Airport District Act to permit two 
or more counties to unite to form an air- 
port district under the Act. This bill 

y clause and therefore 
takes effect tely; AB-2092 which 
amends the California Airport District 
Act to t the organization of an air- 
port trict covering more than one 
county 


Vetoed were: AB-802, California Uni- 
form Airports Act; AB-806 California 
Airport District Act and AB-807 provid- 
ing for the acquisition of airspace above 
private property. 

Nine other aviation bills failed to get 
out of committee and therefore are pre- 
sumed to have expired with the session. 


CAJLC Polls Membership 
On Liberalizing Gi Bill 


The Civil Aviation Joint Lezgisla‘ive 
Committee was exnected to announce 
around Aug. 15 the results of a member- 
ship poll on a recommendation that the 
GI bill of rights should be liberalized so 
that returning war veterans, interested in 
intensive aviation training courses, might 
spend the $1,500 tuition fee in a period 


of 12 to 18 months instead of the three 
years prescribed by law. 

Suggested first by the Aeronautical 
Training Society, the measure was sup- 
ported both by ATS and the National 
Aviation Trades Association at a recent 
meeting of CAJLC in Washington. While 
unanimous endorsement is expected, the 
Committee cannot bind its membership 
without a referendum vote which was 
being taken as this issue went to press. 

If a unanimous vote is recorded, CAJLC 
hopes to have the Rankin bill H. R. 3749 
amended when it is considered in the 
Senate. The bill as passed the House, 
was amended so as to make it possible 
for non-tax supported aviation schools to 
qualify as training media under the law. 

Member organizations of CAJLC feel 
thet if the government has spent $25,000 
in giving a man 950 hours of flying time, 
it should not deny him the right to spend 
the small amount due him for a three- 
year course when what he needs is a 
six, 12 or 18 months intensive course to 
fit him for a job. The same argument, 
it was pointed out, applies to men in other 
professions who may wish to take re- 
fresher ,courses. 


Johnson's Death Divides 
Committee on Aviation Bill 


The death of Sen. Hiram W. Johnson 
(R., Calif.) again divides the Senate Com- 
merce committee evenly in its support 
and opposition to the so-called Chosen 
Instrument policy in international avia- 
tion. ‘ 

Sen. Johnson voted for the McCarran 
All American Flag Line bill July 6 when 
the committee divided 10 to 10 on the 
question, thereby refusing to approve 
the bill. Sen. Albert B. Chandler (D., 
Ky.) who will give up his seat shortly 
in the Senate to serve as Baseball Com- 
missioner, voted against the bill. 

It is expected that there will be con- 
siderable behind the scene maneuvering 
when these two vacancies are filled. 


Congressional Policy Lauded 


In an address before the Aviation Industry 
Forum, held July 27 under the auspices of the 
Aviation Section, New York Board of Trade, 
Donald D. Conn, executive vice president of 
the Transportation Association of America, 
said there was no doubt but that the “far 
sighted policy embarked on by Congress 23 
years ago in extending aid to air transport’ 
had been more responsible than any other 
one factor for the exceptional contribution 
of the airplane to the nation’s war program. 


Holley Medal to Dr. Moss 
The Holley Medal for 1945 has been 
awarded by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers to Dr. Sanford A. Moss, 
consulting engineer with the General Hlec- 
tric Company's Lynn, Mass. River Works. 
Moss is a pioneer in aircraft superchargers 
and the famous turbosuperchargers which 
are largely responsible for the increased 
range, speed, and altitude of modern air- 
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He's ridden that bulldozer 100 hours this week. He’s 
_been bombed 18 times. He’s had just three hot meals. 
"And he’s still riding that bulldozer. He and his outfit 
have turned a jungle into an airfield in just 7 days— 
and hacked a road through from the beachhead. 
These are the guys who built our airfields in China, 
in Alaska, in Guadalcanal, in Saipan, and on Leyte. On 
their shoulders our air forces have moved up and up 
and up until now they are hitting hard at the very heart 


of Japan. These men of the Combat Engineers and Con- 
struction Battalions are every inch as much rugged 
pioneers as any man in our history books. In them today 
lies high promise for America’s tomorrow. 

Yes...this flinging of airpower round the globe has 
called for human pioneering on a scale never seen be- 
fore. And for industrial pioneering to match it ...in ma- 
terials, in fuels and lubricants able to withstand un- 
dreamt-of extremes of temperature, altitude and speed. 


Riding high, wide....and Hopeful! 


A QUICK PICTURE of some of the startling new aviation fuels and 
lubricants pioneered by Esso Aviation Products... 

Univis J-43, a hydraulic oil that provides satisfactory operation of 
aircraft h mechanisms at temperatures varying from minus 
80° F. to above 150° F. 

Beacon Lubricant M-285, a grease that helps resist melting up to 
370° F. and yet operates freely at minus 67° F. 

Esso Aviation Oil—the only oil in the world to win approval from all 
leading American and British aircraft engine builders. 

Esso Aviation Instrument Oil —the first oil approved under Army-Navy 
Specification AN-O-4. 

The full list would run into scores of products, some developed in 
close conjunction with the Army and Navy and the Aviation In- 
dustry. Forty years practical aviation experience, the country’s 
largest research facilities and abilities back the promise that “You 
can depend on Esso Aviation Products.” 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 
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Many Members of Congress 
Urge Overall Transport Study 


One of Three Resolutions 
Reported Out Favorably 


~ UPPORT for an overall study of trans- 

rtation for the purpose of recom- 
pending to bring 
degree of coordination 
between 
came from many members of Congress 
just before the summer recess. 

While none of the three resolutions 
which provide for these investigations 
actually passed Congress, one of them was 
reported out favorably by the Senate 
Interstate Commerce committee and a 
calling for a joint in- 
vestigation by members of the Senate’s 
Commerce and Interstate Commerce com- 
mittee was introduced. In the meantime 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce committee began preparation of a 
questionnaire booklet which will seek 
information on various phases of the trans- 
portation problem from 10,000 members 
of the various transportation ‘associations. 

Sen. James Mead (D., N. Y.) intro- 
duced S. Res. 168 the closing night of the 
session. His resolution calls for a full and 
complete study and investigation of post- 
war transportation problems. 

The joint committee, to be comprised 
of three members each from the Senate 
Commerce and Senate Interstate Com- 
merce committee, would be asked to give 
consideration to the following questions: 

1. Interrelationships among carriers by 
rail, water, highway, air, and pipe line. 
2. The arrangement of transportation 
schedules so as to preserve the inherent 
advantages of each mode of transporta- 
tion. 3. Means of effectively utilizing 
new modes and improvements to existing 
modes of transportation developed dur- 
ing the war. 4. The effects of competi- 
tion by fore airlines upon domestic 
carriers. 5. desirability of payment 
of Government subsidies to carriers. 
6. Taxation of carriers, and to report to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
the results of its study and investigation, 
together with its recommendation with 
respect to the development of a coord- 
inated system of transportation in the 
United States. 

Need for Study Stressed 

Nine pages in the Congressional Record 
of Aug. 1 are devoted to remarks by 
Sen. Mead on the need for this study. 
One purpose of the study, Sen. Mead 
said, would be to determine the effect 
that the so-called five air freedoms will 
have on this country’s domestic afd in- 
ternational air commerce. 

“To illustrate,” Sen. Mead said “let me 
say that it may be that we shall decide 
that foreign airlines will be permitted 
to fly into the heart of the United States. 
However, it may be that the majority 
of us will decide that foreign airlines 
will fly to only certain ports in the U. S., 
such as those near our boundaries or 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Unless that is done there will be certain 
disruptions and perhaps which 
will affect our domestic airlines. If for- 
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i and freight 
ong sonoma into the center 

of the B.S. that might deprive our do- 
lines which would fly from 


Ernest W. McFarland (D., Ariz.) both of 
which have been reported out to their 


new resolution has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Audit and 
Control 2 the Contingent Expenses of 
Senate. 
McCarran Gives Support 

Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) gave 

enthusiastic support to Sen. Mead’s reso- 
lution and re that Sen. Mead press 
for immediate adoption. Because there 


z 


lier in the day’s debates, Sen. Tom 
Stewart. (D., Tenn.) said that the achieve- 
ment of the objectives set forth in Rep. 
Lea’s resolution (H. Res. 318) was of 
— importance to this country’s 
He called the Senate’s attention 

to the work that had been done by the 
Transportation Board of Investigation 
and Research created by the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940. Some 18 reports were 
issued and on motion of Sen. Stewart a 
number of them will be printed as public 
documents for use of tever commit- 
tee is finally appointed to make the new 


White 

ile many observers in the trans- 
portation industry feel that the prospec- 
tive investigations may lead to recom- 
mendations for the creation of an overall 
government regulatory body which will 
control all forms of transportation, Rep. 
Lea gave some indication that he might 
not favor such a program. 

The California member said that dur- 
ing the summer recess, he would redraft 
his bill H. R. 674 and introduce a new 
bill next fall calling for the re-establish- 
ment of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
as an independent agency of the govern- 
ment, An independent Air Safety Board 
also would be created -under the provi- 
sions of Lea’s proposed bill. These feat- 
ures are now incorporated in H. 674 

o many other matters oye 
ing to aviation. Rep. Lea said new 

would eliminate the so-called omni- 
bus provisions from his original measure. 
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Mead Committee 
Urges OWMR 


Spur Reconversion 


HE Senate War Investigating Com- 

mittee has criticized the government 
for failure to adequately plan for recon- 
version, for delay in releasing surpluses 
and for failure to announce cutbucks in 
advance. In its annual report to the Sen- 
ate, the Mead Committee proposed that 
the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version assume more control over the 
other war agencies and take “active steps 
to aid reconversion.” 

Stating that “reconversion has not pro- 
ceeded as swiftly as it should have,” the 
report found that retarding factors in- 
clude delay in planning, delay in announc- 
ing and making cutbacks, lack of raw and 

semi-finished materials and tools, insuffi- 
pero information available to industry 
to permit advance planning, and lack of 
manpower in some key places. Criticiz- 
ing the government for failing to aid in- 
dustries in reconversion, the committee 
said OWMR has acted “too often as a 
conciliator rather than an executive.” 

WPB was praised for its prompt re- 
vocation of orders and open-ending of 
CMP which was found fae thy responsible 
for the only progress so far. The 
Army has “wastefully” hoarded manpower 
and refused to release to industry the 
small numbers vital to aid in 
up reconversion. The meg to be put 
in effect at the end of the E an war 
were announced “too late” and y have 
been slow in being Soneundanaal with 
the resultant delay in releasing facilities 
and materials.” However, the committee 
found that contract terminations have 
generally been carried out “efficiently, 
Pe a and with a minimum of disloca- 

on. 

They believe that a swift end of the 
Japanese war would find us unprepared 
to overcome our domestic problems. “Re- 
conversion will not have progressed far 
eno to absorb the manpower which 
will suddenly released. Government 
work programs will not have been estab- 
lished. Unemployment on a large scale 
will ensue.” 

Asked to ‘Plan, Issue Orders’ 

The report urged OWMR to “plan and 
issue orders” for reconversion. “War 
production and military manpower needs 
should be reviewed with the utmost care 
from the point of view of the earliest 
possible relief of bottlenecks in the re- 
seubvaniien. of industry to peace time pur- 
poses.” The release of a limited number 
of men to industry now will make pos- 
sible employment of larger numbers of 

discharg war workers later, it was 
pointed out. “War production programs 
should be cut back as soon as possible 
with more advance notice to industry 
than in the past.” 

Stating that the caliber of manpower 
administration has proved “wholly inade- 
quate” they urged gathering of adequate 
job information for workers and employ- 
tions were for at- 


peditiously and with a more definitely co- 
ordinated policy concerning the objectives 
to be obtained.” 
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WHITE KNOWS TRANSPORTATION FROM THE GROUND UP 
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SINCE THE EARLY DAYS of aviation, White period. The lower photo shows a Corsair Navy plane, 
trucks have supplied the “ground link of transporta- with 105 successful missions in the South Pacific to its 
tion” in many ways. Interesting proof of an association credit, being hauled over the highway by a modern 
spanning nearly 35 years is offered by the contrasting White Super Power tractor-trailer. 

photos above. The upper picture, taken in Buenos Aires, 
in 1911, shows a Deperdussin monoplane being : — : 
transported to the airfield by a White truck of the or production phases of aviation, you can get authori- 


Whether your truck problem concerns the transport 


tative information from White. Your inquiry will 
receive the attention of men who are interested in avia- 
tion and who know “transportation from the ground up.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - Cleveland 
7 A larger volume of new Super Power Whites for commer- 







cial use is now assured by government order. Your White 
representative will be glad to belp you make application. 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 



































TYPE AV-1 
Aircraft Standards Valve 


*hi-g Electro-Magnetic Valves for 
hydraulics, gasoline, air, oil, water, 
steam, etc., insure instant response 
on anything that rolls, floats or flies 
—aircraft, trucks, tractors, or any 
type of equipment subject to severe 
vibration. 


Valve operation is positive in any 
position, regardless of vibration, 
change of motion or acceleration. 
Being light in weight and fast-act- 
ing, hi-g valves are proving espe- 
cially effective in airplane func- - 
tions, such as propeller feathering 
wing flap and landing gear, anti- 
icing and temperature controls—as 
well as in heating or controlling 
installations on buses, railroad 
equipment, etc. 


* 


For complete specifications 

write nearest Factory Branch 

or Agency for Catalog 528. 
Or write direct to 


SO) ALLEN AVENUE. GLENDALE 1, CALtF. 


FACTORY SRANCHES: PHILADELPHIA * ATLANTA 
BOSTON + CHICAGO * KANSAS CITY + NEW YORK 
DALLAS * DENVER ¢ DETROIT «+ CLEVELAND HOUS- 
TON * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE * PITTSBURGH 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Fight Looms Over Committee 





Jurisdiction of Aviation Bills 


McKellar Follows Truman 
Precedent in Referrals 


BITTER FIGHT over committee jur- 

isdiction of aviation bills faces the 
Senate when it reconvenes next Oct. 8. 
old animosities which date back 


air mail 


saree ne — to light oun Nery a 
session when Sen. Ken- 
neth. McKellar PA abo Tenn.) — 
chairman of the Post Othe 
Post = committee, referred an 
aviation bill to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. Up until Feb. 20, 1945 they 
had been referred to the Senate Com- 
merce committee. 
The bill, Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 25, introduced by Sen. Warren 
Magnuson (D., Wash) would place 
Congress on — as favoring - rapid- 
ly as aes & e expansion of feeder 
airline service to smaller communities. 
Sen. Magnuson inadvertently failed to 
express a preference as to which commit- 
i ie receive this Sen. McKel- 


Sen. Alben W. | (D., 

.), the majority leader, re it to 
Interstate Commerce Committee. 
son is a member of the Com- 
ttee and of its Aviation 


ttee. 
to act on this opening Sen, Bur- 
Wheeler (D., Mont.) chairman 


i 


a 


bre 
eats 
el 
iftl 
b 


Magnuson resolution; a 
gs were (D., Ariz.), 
Johnston, (D., Ss. Cc), oan 
., Conn.), Warren R. Austin 
"Clyde M. Reed (R., Kan.). 
ow pending on the Senate 
.# resolution offered by Sen. 
W. Bailey (D., N. C.), chairman 
Commerce committee, which if 
pe would discharge the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of responsibility 
for considering aviation bills and refer 
these bills to the Committee committee. 
The practice of referring aviation bills 
the Interstate Commerce committee 
was started last February when Presi- 
dent Truman was presiding officer of the 
Senate. A former member of the Inter- 
state Commerce committee who back in 
1938 saw aviation bills taken from the 
Interstate Commerce committee and 


! 


‘: 
" BP 


i 


s 


This panee Sy Truman was considered 
Sen. Bailey soon there- 

after offered the resolution which would 
decide the jurisdictional question. The 
resolution was debated for more than one 
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ago but action could 
not be oe because of sly 
scheduled te business had 
right-of-way under Senate rules. 

This debate served to point up the 
issues and gave indications of the 1 bitter 
battle that is to come. Sen. McKellar, 
as chairman of the Post Office and Post 


terstate Commerce ittee, which 
held most of the on the basic 
Civil Aeronautics Act, lost jurisdiction 


when Sen. Pat McCarran (D., rt 
provoked by delays, re-introduced 
a Aeronautics bill and had it «Be 
the Commerce Committee of which 
he late Sen. Royal S. @., N. 
he pe chairman. Gen. 


tory hearings, 

the Senate and it 
of the Senate Commerce committee 

Somewhat unusual was the fact that 
when the bill went to conference with 
the House, Truman was a member of the 
Senate Conference committee although 
he was not a member of the Commerce 
committee which ge werner at least, 
had piloted the bill ae Se Senate. 
Placing him on the conference commit- 
tee was a niove to some injured 
feelings, it has a stated. 


sign aviation bills to his old committee. 
By doing this with the Johnston bill, he 
broke a seven year old precedent and 
set in motion a controversy that will re- 
sult in the ope: of some old wounds 


interest today is getting aviation legisla- 
tion away from committee of which 
Sen. McCarran is a member—the Senate 
Commerce committee. Sen. McCarran had 
been instrumental in getting aviation leg- 
islation away from McKellar’s committee. 

Sen. Bailey is keenly interested in “"* 

McCarran h 


of the important fechas 
lative acts on this subject in recent years. 
He is determined to keep jurisdiction 
in his committee. He has a tremendous 
personal following in the Senate which 
will be a factor in the outcome of this 
fight, but with Sen. Wheeler leading the 
opposition and with many cross-currents, 
including some arising from the battle 
over the single company policy in inter- 
national aviation, the Interstate Commerce 
committee has a real chance to win. 


RAFTC Has Busy Schedule 


» with the 
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oo IN WAR OR PEACE 


Cruising in excess of 300 miles per hour along the 
routes of the leading airlines, the dependable DC-6 
will be ready soon to take you anywhere over land 


or sea, with comfort, speed, economy and assur- 





ance beyond anything you have ever imagined. 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION DOUGLAS DC ‘ 
« 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combet Air Transport 
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Decisions on 5 Points 
Of Ruling Announced 


7) BCBIONS on five major points relat- 
ing to airworthiness requirements for 

non-transport aircraft which have just 

been announced by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board following its recent hearings on 
Part 03 of the Civil Air Regulations in- 
dicated that the Part 03 finally adopted 
will represent a compromise between the 


+“ f , 
A lete new text of these regula- 
tions be adopted shortly, the CAB 
anno 


The five points on which an immedi- 
ate decision was made man 1) That 
the non-transport categories to be created 
at the present time will be limited to 
normal, utility, acrobatic and restricted, 
with the proposed personal category be- 
ing ned; 2) That the maximum 

owable stalling speed will be limited 

oe See ee eer 
for twin-engine aircraft of 6,000 Ibs. or 
less gross weight which fail to meet the 
single engine on requirement indi- 
cated in point 4; That the climb re- 
quirement for certification will be for an 
-angle of climb of at least 1:12, and for 

a rate of climb of at least 300 ft./min.; 
4) That multi-engine aircraft of above 
6,000 lbs. must have a rate of climb with 
one engine inoperative of at least 0.02 
Vs.* at a height of 5,000 ft. with cowl 
flaps set for cooling on a hot day; and 
5) That the limit load factor required for 
maneuvering in aircraft of the normal 
category will be 3.8 except that for air- 
craft certificated as characteristically in- 
capable of spinning this requirement 
will be be reduced to 3.5. 

Complete Victory for ARC 


The first of the points on which the 
CAB’s decision has announced rep- 
resents a complete victory for the ARC 
which opposed CAA’s proposed 
aircraft —— as being entirely too 
restrictive and tending to limit all per- 
sonal aircraft to the basic design features 
of the Ercoupe. The CAA proposal would 
have specified certain restrictive design 
and flight characteristics for 
aircraft, and then relieved them of some 
of the requirements with which aircraft 
in the normal category would be forced 


lations for single -— ARC 
had proposed that all arbitrary stalling 
or landing speeds that 


be —, and 
instead, the distance requi to land 
and come to a complete stop 
approach over a 50-ft. obstacle be 
termined and entered on a certificated 
characteristics sheet to be supplied with 
the aircraft. 

The decision on climb requirements 
was strictly a compromise. The CAA 
had proposed a minimum rate of climb 
of 500 ft./min., while the ARC had fav- 
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CAA, AIAA Reach Compromise on Part 03 


ored elimina the specified rate of 
climb and substituting a minimum angle 
of climb of 1:15. The regulation adopted 
requires both rate and angle of climb, 


spinning, and 
proposed for all other aircraft 
minimum. 


Many CAA Flight Examiners 
Approved in Recent Weeks 


Recommendations for new CAA flight 
examiners are coming in from (AA reg- 
ional offices) at the rate of 10 or 12 a 
day, with 78 received and approved* by 
August 1, William B. Davis of CAA’s Air- 
man Service announces 

During ‘July, the first month in which 
the liberalized requirements were in ef- 
fect, only 63 recommendations of candi- 
dates were received in Washington but 


oe 
hy tiall 
CAA’s goal is to provide a minimum 


of one flight examiner at every airport, 
preferably several. “If we appoint more 
than are needed, then there will be sure 
to be enough,” Davis said. 

Despite reports that CAA will sign up 
15,000 new flight examiners during the 
next 18 months, it seems improbable that 
this number could be reached since there 
are only 8000 pilots with active Flight 
Instructors Ratings in the country, ac- 
cording to a CAA survey conducted in 
October, 1944. Davis said CAA hopes ail 
8000 will become flight examiners. 

Although examiners kits are not yet 
available from the printing office, the 
recommendations for examiners are being 


<a roved and returned to the 
ma mg with instructions that the 


— pottn n.d may begin their duties 
immediately. Kits will be sent out as 
soon as possible 


4 Regional Private Flying 
Advisers Appointed by CAA 

Appointment of four Regional Adviser- 
Consultants to implement the CAA policy 
of aiding and promoting the advancement 
of private flying is announced by T. P. 
Wright, Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics. 


The four appointed:—Carl W. Clifford 
for Region 2, Marshall E. Beeman for 
Region 6, Roland Rohlfs for Region 1, and 
Lester B. Littrell, for Region 5, are cer- 
tificated pilots and veteran members of 
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the staffs of the Civilian Pilot Training 
men are acknowledged specialist 

acknowledged specialists 
possess a wide knowledge 
the problems of 


n experience tn 
‘These Advisers will sid ini the organiza- 
flying clubs, advise in the acquisi- 
aerial tours 
the usefulness 


and enjoyment of flying private aircraft. 


Last Eight AAF Contract 


Schools Have Been Closed 


The world’s largest completely stand- 
ardized aviation training with 
civilian instructors ended August 4 with 
of the last AAF contract flying 
yom giving primary instruction 

rican cadets. In the five year period 
ome SD Dec. 1944 some 225,979 boys have 
graduated from the primary schools. 

Officially closed are the following 
schools, last eight of 60 which trained 
cadets for the AAF: Carlstom Field, Ar- 
cadia, Fla.; Brady Aviation School, Brady, 
Tex.; Wilson-Bonfils Flying School, 
Chickasha, Okla; Thunderbird Field, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Lodwick School of Aero- 
nautics, Lakeland, Fla.; Rankin Aeronau- 
tical Academy, Tulare, Calif.; Hangar 6, 
Uvalde, Tex. and Mira Loma Flight 
Academy, Lancaster, Calif. 


McQuay-Norris Buys Plane; 


Starts Calling on Airports 


With the purchase of a specia] Fairchild 
24 to call on airports throughout the 
country, McQuay-Norris, manufacturers 
of automotive piston rings, announces its 
— into the aircraft replacement 
e 

Preliminary investigation into this field, 
they say, indicates that whereas the 
market is not large, “wear in aircraft 
engines due to high pressures and high 
output is great. Closer inspection also 
makes more frequent overhauls neces- 
sary. 


Michigan Now Registering 
All Except Airline Planes 


Michigan’s Aeronautic Commission is 
registering all aircraft operating 
over the state with the exception of those 
operated by scheduled airlines, craft 
owned by the govt. or states, and non- 
resident craft not engaged in commercial 
operations within the state. 
Manufacturers of aircraft, engines, and 
dealers wil] bé issued a general manufac- 
turers’ and dealers’ number for a flat 
charge and will use these numbers on air- 
craft for sale or test ‘purposes in a man- 
ner similar to the use of dealers’ plates 
on autos. The tion fees are pay- 
able annually at a rate of %c per lb. of 
net weight empty. They are in lieu of 
property taxes on aircraft, either gen- 
eral or local. All moneys received will 
go into the State Aeronautics Fund to 
be used for airport development. 
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W. B. Stout Still Working 
On Roadable-Type Aircraft 


may 
prove the 
factor that makes 
the truly roadable 
aircraft reality. 


a ° 

At least, that’s the 

gains from talking to Wil- 
the 


Ford tri-motor 





ry 
a 
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: 
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provided to serve much as the gear shift 
in the automobile and regulate speed, thus 
permitting: the use of full power in level 
flight to obtain higher cruising and top 


Throughout the entire flight pattern— 
flying level, climbing or descending—of 
the controllable wing aircraft, Stout points 
out, the cabin and fuselage remain level. 
As a result it is perfectly practical to use 
a non casterable four wheel landing gear 
with steerable front wheels and four 
wheel brakes of automobile type, since it 
is virtually impossible for the pilot to 
make other than a four point landing. 
Not only does this remove the normal 
landing problem, he says, but in addi- 
tion it permits the pilot to make an ab- 
solutely blind landing with perfect safety 
on any unobstructed, level piece of 
ground, or if equipped with floats, on 
water, Further, in a land landing he can 
step on the brakes just as in his car, and 
stop even quicker because of the drag 
of the wing. 

The controllable wing can further in 
theory be controlled as to the exact 
amount of lift it will exert by, for ex- 
ample, spring loading the linkage to the 
lever governing the angle of attack. 
Thus when it is hit by a gust which 
would change the lift on the normal air- 
craft from perhaps 1 to 4 gs. momentarily, 
it will automatically spill the excess, and 
therefore never be subjected to more 
than the 1 g. load necessary to sustain 

t. This therefore permits both a 
ighter and less expensive wing construc- 
tion, and further eliminates the cross wind 
landing hazard and any need for the 
added complication of casterable gear. 

Yet according to Stout the .controllable 
wing craft suffers no penalty in perform- 
ance. . The current prototype, he tceld 
American Aviation, is powered with a 70 
hp engine, and has on occasion reached 
speeds in excess of 100 mph. 

Applied to the roadable aircraft, the 
Spratt wing offers a relatively small wing 
that can be turned parallel to the fuselage 





without too great difficulty and without 
making the vehicle a traffic hazard. It 
offers light weight, both in the wing it- 
self, and by obviating the need for many 
instruments and control system linkages 
required in the conventional lightplane. 
Stout explains that this should more than 
offset the added weight of the road trans- 
mission—assuming that a wheel drive is 
used on the ground for speeds up to 3% 
or 40 mph with propeller drive at higher 
speeds even on the ground. And finally 
it offers simplicity both in control and 
construction which may make it possible 
both for the average man to drive it and 
for the manufacturer to build it for him 
at a price he can afford to pay. 

But Stout cautions that there are many 
problems still to be solved. The Spratt 
wing seems to be the answer to some of 
the major ones, but how soon the re- 
maining obstacles will be overcome and 
the roadable aircraft be a reality is some- 
thing that even he won’t venture to pre- 
dict. 


Cross-Country Flights 
Found Aid to Students 


Glen Lamoreaux and Ken Davidson, 
operators of the L. & D. Flying Service at 
Prosser, Wash:, have developed a new 
idea to improve the flight technique of 
pilots using their airport. 

On a twice-a-month basis, they organ- 
ize cross-country flights of from 530 to 
150 miles for their student pilots and all 
others at the airport who wish to join in. 
They start out with a ground school ses- 
sion which includes instruction on navi- 
gation, meteorology and close proximity 
in flight. Then they take off for a se- 
lected designation. After returning to 
the home base, the flights are talked over, 
questions answered and errors ironed out. 
The cross-country flights are held early 
in the morning—giving the operator an 
extra day’s business before 9 a. m. 


Van Ness Named Riddle P. A. 

With the appointment of Vernon Van Ness 
as public relations director, the J. P. Riddle 
Aviation School of Miami has begun a new 
publicity and public relations program, ac- 
cording to am announcement by Carl G. 
Anderson, vice-president of the J. P. Riddle 
Co. 








Early day (left) and current applications of the Spratt Controllable Wing. 
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main EAR Y AHEAD, on both sides and 
te he-fear, on ground or aloft. 
“SIMPLE, EASY CONTROL. One steering 
“wheel plus brake and throttle. Everything 
else automatic. 
TAKE-OFF at easy 45-mile speed. High 
cruising speed. 
RESPONSIVE, BUT STABLE. Controls are 
jam-proof, friction-free, coordinated for 


NING," as cer- complete reliability. 


—THE CERTIFIED SPINPROOF PLANE 


ab ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH CORPORATION, Riverdale, Maryland 
























LANDS EASILY. Tricycle landing-gear with 
hydraulic shock-absorbers and big tires. 
LIKE A CAR ON THE GROUND. No 
ground-looping, uncontrolled bouncing or 
“ballooning off." 

BUILT RUGGED. All metal structure. Sturdy 
center section integral with fuselage. 


SO EASY TO LEARN TO FLY that federal 
air regulations permit soloing Ercoupe 
after only 5 hours of dual instruction 
against 8 hours in any other plane. f 
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Ercoupe Scheduled for Full 
Production by Early 1946 


Additional Fuel Tank 


Ups Range to 525 Miles 


HE postwar Ercoupe, which will be 
Oe ee re eee il Be 


Seat of EE cae ta be nein 
mum 525 miles incorporation 
of an additional nine fuel tank in 
SS oe the total fuel 
capacity to ae vee eee 
were installed in the last two built 
before the war and have been 
ew lied ta tesa tae eae 
ted in the last few prewar air- 
planes and which will be included in the 
Rae bets Gad tein oe 
forks used to support the main 
landing gear, gathered mud 
tended to retard the rotation of the 
wheels in some types of service, and the 
new 
Ges Gesnemes far Monies tues dusigand 
for the nosewheel, and both the nosegear 
and its supports have been beefed up 
provide for additional 





Z 
i 


but Engineering and Research Corp. says 
that it hopes to offer the ship at under 


“Sales and service of the postwar Er- 


| 
: 


to have a complete service facility and 
carry an adequate amount of spares. The 


the fact that Ercoupe is spin-proof and 
has been so certified by the CAA. Be- 
cause of that extreme in of safety, 
Parks Air College—one of the company’s 
leading distributors—has obtained reduced 
insurance rates on all its Ercoupe planes. 


Non-Scheduled Safety Rules 

To Be Proposed Soon by CAB 
The Safety Bureau of the Civil Aero- 

nautics Board expects Bang = — 

er aiadated cic temmaaessneenes The 

Bureau bet attemp to draft regulations 


gent as those applied to the regular air- 
lines. After the regulations have been 
circulated to operators and interested 
parties, hearings may be held in various 
sections of the United States to determine 
what changes should be made. 








Voyager's New Tail— Te teil ar- 


rangement 
on the. production version of the Stinson 
Voyager 125, as shown above, will be con- 
siderably modified over that of previous 


prototypes. The horizontal stabilizer has 
been raised 18 ins. to increase aerodynamic 
efficiency, facilitate hangar handling, and 
minimize possibilities of damage when oper- 
ating from rough fields or tall grass; and 
the rudder has been lengthened slightly and 
narrowed correspondingly so that surface 
area remains the same. 
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Many Job Prospects 
For Flying Veterans 


THE BEST PROSPECTS for pos 

flying jobs for the 190,000 combat! 
pilots in the Armed Forces will be in 
non-scheduled commercial aviation sery-. 
ices and flying schools, the Department 
of Labor predicts. It cites, however, the 
“optimistic” figures of 22,000 additional 
civilian pilot jobs outside the airlines in- 
cluding men starting their own businesses 
and warns that “applicants are likely i 
outnumber the available openings sey. 
eral times over,” even though many will 
not want a flying career. 

In 1940 there were between 4,000 an 
5,000 fixed-base operations, includin 
charter, air-taxi and sight-seeing flights, 
instruction, special services such as aerial 
photography, surveying, skywriting, crop 
dusting and spraying and forest and pa- 
trol flights. Other activities of the pre- 
war aircraft service operators included 
renting storage space, maintenance and= 
repair work and sales agencies for light 
planes. Included in the total were about 
500 charter operators. 

Wartime restrictions and the conclu- 
sions of civilian pilot training and War) 
Training Service programs in 1944 brought 
the number of non-scheduled operations 
of all types down to 1,675 in February 
1945. CAA’s Airport Service finds the 
upward trend already beginning with at 
least 500 charter services in operation 
again, as a result of the lifting of most 
restrictions and the availability of surplus 
planes. 

Most authorities agree that this upward 
trend in charter services will continue 
after the war, with L. Welch Pogue, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
predicting there will be as many as 2,000 
or 3,000 within a few years after the war. 
New sources of jmess will come from 
contracts to transport fresh fruits and @ 
vegetables and from demands for air-taxi 
service created by expansion of scheduled 
air transport. 

Wartime technical developments are ex- 
pected to greatly imcrease demands for 
aerial photographic and mapping services 
while flight training is expected to in- 
crease especially if the CPT program is 
revived. Sales agencies and service fa- 
cilities will show “marked gains” if CAA 
estimates of 110,000 civilian planes within 
five years and 425,000 after ten years are 
realized. 

“A moderate upward trend” in corporate 
and executive flying is expected by the 
Department of Labor. In a recent survey, 
29 out of 44 petroleum producing and re- 
fining companies said they were planning 
to buy planes for the first time or to in- 
crease their fleet after the war. Planes 
used in private business totalled 2600 in 
1941. Many of these planes are stored 
and serviced by nearby aircraft service 
operators and piloted by their employes. 
The Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture has always hired person; 
nel and often planes from local operators 
for its summer patrolling but after the 
war it plans to use former forest rangers 
who have learned to fly in the Armed 
Forces. 

If non-scheduled operations of al] kinds 
are tripled after the war, about 25,000 
pilots will be needed, compared to the 
3,000 believed to be employed today. 
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The next challenge in air trans- 
portation is to get more revenue 
dollars from equipment. And like 
the champion it is, the Cyclone 
9 is ready to match its power and 
economy against the field. 

To operators who must stay in 
the black to stay in business, the 
Cyclone 9 offers two things. First, 
the power and mechanical per- 
formance necessary for airline 
operation. Second, economy — in 
the form of more power per 
pound, more value per mainte- 
nance dollar and more miles per 
gallon of fuel. These qualities 
come from the 18 years of flight 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


and research and refinement 
which have made the Cyclone 9 
the most highly developed air- 
craft engine in the world. Only 
by combining this power per- 
formance with economy could 
the Cyclone 9 have become a 
major airline engine and the 
greatest source of power for four- 
engined bombers. 

Now, with a sharp increase in 
power, and with added refine- 
ments for greater economy and 
improved operation, the Cyclone 
9 is available for the new types 
of planes which will bring about 
true mass transportation by air. 


Paterson, New Jersey, U. S.A 





Backbone of Dusiness 


Air transportation of tomorrow will demand 


many types of planes: feeder, trunk and 
transoceanic. Yet the backbone of the busi 
ness will be the transport carrying goods 
and passengers short distances quickly and 
economically. In this field, the Cyclone 9 
is unexcelled as a source of power. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


OrvisION OF 
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FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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carrier War 








@ The Breeze Cartridge Engine Starter is familiar equipment 
on the hard-hitting carrier squadrons of the U.S. Navy. Pro- 
viding a quick, dependable means of starting the most powerful 
aircraft engines, this starter has built up an enviable service 
record in all theatres of warfare. Operating on the spiral drive 
principle, as illustrated above, the light-weight Cartridge Starter 
smoothly transforms the 30-ton thrust of the fuel charge into 
crankshaft torque. The various models of the Cartridge Starter 
now in service are designed to spin into instant life engines 
ranging from 300 to more than 3000 horsepower. 
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Number of U.S. Airfields Up 50% Since 1940 


Four-Fifths of Civil 
Fields Are Very Small 


HE NUMBER of airfields in the United 
States has increased more than 50% 
since 1940, according to previously un- 
published statistics of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. These figures 
indicate that while the number of air- 
of all sizes has increased from 2,331 

on December 31, 1940 to 3,505 by Febru- 


ary, 1945, the major increase was in mili- 
tary fields. A breakdown follows: 
1940 1945 
Total airports and landing fields 2,331 3,505 
SIGE oon ci ec ocd ee vecketsveans 1031 1,046 
BED ccoas ceeds saucked anne 860 1,100 
CAA intermediate ............... 239 0=s «228 
nade csedbadees evagnen contest et 151 1,131 
Army or Navy ...............; (1) 539 
Army or Navy operated (2) ... (1) 443 
Civil Air Patrol ............... (1) 3 
Miscellaneous Government .... (1) 69 
NS a nS ee (1) 77 


(1)—No information available 
(2)—Municipal and commercial fields operated 
by Army or Navy 


Although this breakdown “of airfields 
gives no indication of size, it is under- 
stood that more than four-fifths of the 
civilian fields are small, able to serve 
only lightplanes. CAA’s National Air- 
port Plan calls for 850 very large air 
terminals which would be several times 
the number that now exist, but the ma- 
jority of the 6305 airports called for in 
the plan would be small fields for priv- 
ate flying and feeder operations. 

Studies made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicate that completion of the 
National Airport Plan within five or ten 
years of the end of the war would re- 
quire between 50,000 and 60,000 airport 
employes. However if traffic were greatly 
increased over the present average air- 
port rate and if municipal employes sta- 
tioned at airports and employes of con- 
cessionaries are included the figure might 
reach 125,000. These estimates are based 
on a survey made in 1942 for the Ameri- 
can Association of Airport Executives 
(see table). 





Quonset Airport Building— 
Lacking ‘port facilities after TWA was 
granted a stop at their airport, Terre Haute, 
Ind., officials obtained priority to erect this 
Quonset building, such as used by the Navy. 
Note interior modifications (right) 
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Employment at 36 Airports by Airport Size Class, 1941 








Number of airports of specified class 
Class 


All Class Class Class Class 
Number of employes per airport classes 1 iT] TT IV v 
36 1 4 ll 14 6 
10 1 1 a 4 ee 
10 2 2 5 1 
6 1 2 1 2 
6 Se 3 2 i 
1 1 
2 2 “ 
a l(a) 





(a) La Guardia Field which had 76 employes 


BLS points out the “striking finding” 
that very small staffs are employed by 
some of the largest airports, which it 
attributed both to low traffic loads and 
also to the assignment of many tasks to 
concessions and others not on airport 
payrolls. In an attempt to ascertain the 
specific occupations of airport employes, 
it was found that information is very 
scanty. 

“Where there is a control tower, the 
largest group of ical staff is likely 
to be assigned there,” with an average 
of eight employes per tower for 24-hour 
operation and about 3 or 4 for part-time 
operation. Although there are now be- 
tween 110 and 115 control towers in the 
country, 102 of them are operated by 
CAA personnel. In addition some air- 
ports employ a few aircraft mechanics 
to service planes and all must have a 
manager, except those which are run by 

service operators. There is usually 
one electrician and several maintenance 
employes, although municipal airports 
frequently utilize regular city repair 


crews. 

The Labor Department concludes that 
although airports are the base of all avia- 
tion operations, they have comparatively 
few technical employes of their own. 
Little change in this situation is foreseen 
unless the volume of traffic at each air- 
port substantially increases. 





















Doolittle in Middle 


The City of Los Angeles has put 
Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle more 
or less on a spot by putting it up 
peggy a Alans mee Fol byy 1h 

e unicipal Airport 
named “Doolittle Field.” A _ city 
ordinance to name the field in honor 
of the American air hero received 
unanimous support when it was in- 
troduced on July 12. Opposition 
develcped when the Airport Com- 
mission suggested that the best in- 
terests of the city would be served 
by keeping it identified as “The 
Los Angeles Municipal Airport.” 
Mayor Fietcher Bowron, who has 
Peg with those a aati = 

the “Municipal 
be retained, dec Siete try to ne 
the matter by writing to Lt. Gen. 
Doolittle saying he would “appreci- 
ate very much an expression from 
you in order that I may submit 
same to the City Council. 











CAA Wants Private Fliers 
Excluded From Big ‘Ports 


One of the ultimate objectives of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration's air- 
port program will be the exclusion of 
private flyers from the large commercial 
transport airports, T. P. Wright, admin- 
istrator, said in Los Angeles on a recent 
tour of CAA regional offices. 

“It would not be fair to try to exclude 
private flyers from these airports now,” 


said Wright. “But when our airports are 
ready so that private flyers will have 
ample facilities of their own it will be 


advisable to exclude them from the com- 
mercial airports for purposes of safety.” 
He said he did not believe it would be 
necessary to provide special airways for 
private flyers. 

The private flyer, Wright said, repre- 
sents the greatest potential market for the 
aircraft industry and this is the reason 
the CAA is making the promotion of 
private flying a prime objective. The re- 
laxation of regulations and placing more 
responsibility on the individual and 
private enterprise is one of the steps in 
this direction, he added. 


Airport Referendum Called 

The San Francisco Board of Supervisors 
has approved by a vote of 10 members (with 
one member absent) submission to the voters 
at the November election of a $20,000,000 
bond issue to expand the San Francisco Air- 
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Atomic Bombs Multiply Destructive Power of B-29 


800 With New Weapon 
_ Equal to 2,400,000 Before 


on the Japanese army base 
at on the main Jap- 
anese . has y multiplied 
the destructive of U. S. B-29s at 
least 3000 times, according to unofficial 
compilations. 
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All that remains of the German Luftwaffe, 
according to press dispatches, is a tiny group 
of 3200 signal and mechanical specialists, 
who are now employed in odd jobs for the 
U. S&S. armed forces. The German Air Force 
once totaled one million men, but with the 
collapse of the country, it dispersed in con- 
fusion. organized chunk of the 
Luftwaffe was 48,000 men at the time of 
surrender. It was situated in the American 


Top Staff of AAF Changed 


Realignment of the top staff of the Army 
Air Forces has been announced by Lt. Gen. 


telligence; Lt. Gen. 
8S. Vandenburg, formerly commander 


Ba 


of the Ninth Air Force, operations and train- 
ing; Maj. Gen. E. M. Powers, formerly supply 
deputy, succeeds Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols 
as chief of supply. Maj. Gen. Lauris Norstad, 
chief of B-29 activities has become head of 
plans. 


Mediterranean ‘Police Force’ 

AAF’s Rome headquarters announced that 
three heavy bomber groups, one fighter group 
and two night fighter squadrons will remain 
in the Mediterranean theater as an “air 
police force.” They are the 97th and 9th 
bombardment groups of the 15th Air Force, 
and the 79th and 416th and 417th night 
fighter squadrons of the 12th Air Force. 


Brazilian Graduating Class 

_‘A class of Brazilian Air Force officers and 
enlisted men has been graduated at the U. S. 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J—the first 
class of other than U. S. personnel to under- 
go lighter-than-air training in this country. 
The Brazilians will receive required opera- 
tional training in an operating blimp 
squadron of the U. S. Navy stationed in Brazil. 


Tuskegee's 4th Anniversary 

The Tuskegee Army Air Field, Tuskegee, 
Ala., observed its fourth anniversary of the 
pilot training program for Negroes in the 
AAP Aug. 9. The school’s graduates parti- 
cipated in the North African, Sicilian and 
Italian campaigns as members of the 99th 
Pighter Squadron and 332nd Fighter Group. 


Accelerated Supply Plan 


Air Technical Service Command through 
an accelerated supply plan revealed that an 
average of six days now separates the time 
that an emergency request is radioed at a 
South Pacific base from the time the needed 
parts are delivered to the base. The stepped- 
up supply plan is designed to speed delivery 
of some 185,000 different parts to B-29s op- 
erating in the Pacific. 


8 Divisions: Return by Air 

A total of 12,370 military personnel, the 
equivalent of more than eight Army divi- 
sions of 15,000 men each, was returned to 
the U. S. by air from Europe and the Medi- 
terranean theaters from May 1 through July 
11, the War Department announced. Of the 








H me—A group of nurses 
Going Ho crowd the ATC ticket 


counter at Karachi, India, to get checked 


in for the long but welcome flight (9,000 
miles) back to the United States. 





troops aerially deployed, 67,200 were flown 
across the Atlantic in planes of the Air 
Transport Command, a movement known as 
the Green Project that is now approaching 
the set goal of 50,000 air returnees a month. 


1. G. Farben Not Target 

Allied air forces did not bomb I. G. Farben 
industries’ main plant at Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, intensively because “it never was «@ 
prime industrial target.” a War Department 
spokesman said recently. The Farben plant 
at Frankfurt was nothing but the main 
office building, and as such was not manu- 
facturing articles of war that could be used 
against the Allies, he said. 


Helicopters in Combat? 

Comdr. Arthur J. Hesford, commanding 
officer of the Coast Guard air station at 
Floyd Bennett Pield, forecast that the Navy 
soon would utilize helicopters in support of 
combat operations. “There are definite fleet 
commitments,” he said. “The Navy will put 
helicopters into use shortly.” They will be 
manned at the start by Coast Guard per- 
sonnel 


Midwest ATSC to Disband 

Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Knerr, commanding 
general of the Air Technical Service Com- 
mand, announced that the Midwest District 
of ATSC would be disbanded during August 
to cut expense and to free needed workers. 


ATC Wing Hangs Up Record 


The Air Transport Command’s Southwest 
Pacific wing has flown 90,000,000,000 passenger 
miles between New Zealand and the Philip- 
pines during the past year without a single 
passenger fatality, according to Maj. Gen. 
William Ord Ryan, ATC Pacific Division 
Command. 


@ Brig. Gen. Clarence P. Kane has assumed 
command of the Atlantic Overseas Air Tech- 
nical Service Command, succeeding Brig. Gen. 
William E. Farthing who has taken com- 
mand of the Pacific Overseas Air Technical 
Service Command, Oakland, Calif. 

@e Commander Whaton E. Larned has been 
hamed commanding officer of VR-li, the 
Navy's largest air transport operating squad- 
ron, headquartered at Honolulu. He is. on 
military leave as superintendent of eastern 
flight operations of United Air Lines. 

@ Col. Earle L. Johnson, national commander 
of the Civil Air Patrol, has been assigned to 
overseas duty. Col. Harry L. Blee is acting 
in his absence. 

@Lt. Col. Joseph D. Mountain, executive 
officer, Committee on Air Navigation and 
Traffic Control, Office of the Secretary of 
War, has been awarded the bronze star 
medal. 

@cCol. William S. MocDuffee has assumed 
command of the Eastern District, Air Tech- 
nical Service Command, succeeding Col 
Kenneth Collins, who is now on an inactive 
status. 

@ Brig. Gen. Isaac W. Ott has been named 
chief of the Air Technical Service Command 
maintenance base, succeeding Maj. _Gen. 
Victor EB. Bertrandias, who was recently as- 
signed to overseas duty. 

@cCol. William D. Dana has been named 
chief of the Air Technical Service Command 
supply division. He was formerly deputy 
chief. 

@ Maj. Gen. Jacob E. Pickel has beer named 
commanding general of the AAFP Western 
Technical Training Command, Denver, Colo., 
succeeding Brig. Gen. Albert L. Sneed. 

e Brig. Gen. J. K. Lacey is the new deputy 
commander of the Second Air Force’s opera- 
tions and training. He formerly commanded 
& combat bombardment wing in the Bighth 
Air Force, 
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JRM Cargo Handling 





Streamlined by NATS 


A new streamlined cargo handling sys- 
tem which permits maximum utilization 
of cargo space while reducing time, paper 
work and manpower to a minimum has 
teen developed by the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service for loading and unloading 
the new 724% ton JRM-1 Mars transports, 
according to the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
builder of the Mars. 

Load planning is the keynote of the new 
system and determines the handling of 
the cargo from the moment it arrives in 
the warehouse until it reaches its final 
destination. Regular cargo is segregated 
by destination, priority and bulk and 
stationed on the aircraft to provide both 
convenient access and proper flight bal- 
ance. Individual handling of all but 
specially tagged fragile items. or bulky 
articles such as jeeps and aircraft en- 
gines has been completely eliminated. 

The cargo is checked and segregated 
in a warehouse adjacent to the fiying 
boat dock, and placed on non-stretch 
nets, with eyelets in the four corners, on 
special oblong wooden flats which consti- 
tute a breakdown of the aircrafts cargo 
deck. It is loaded to a uniform height 
and tightly netted by a rope running 
through the corner eyelets so that no 
movement of pieces can occur. 

Each flat is numbered, and as each net 
is filled it is tagged with priority, desti- 
nation, and a number corresponding to 
the flat. It has been estimated that only 
two hours are reouired to check 30,000 
Ibs. of cargo, containing several thousand 
items, from trucks onto the flats. 

Essential information carried on the 
nets together with weight and location on 
the aircraft is next graphically listed on 
standardized, simplified forms, and im 
effect the aircraft is loaded on paper. Al! 
that remains to be done is truck the 
netted cargo to the dock and load it by 
means of the self-nowered cargo hoist 
inside each JRM. In the fore and aft 
compartments, which are out of reach of 
the hoist, wheeled skates are used, and 
overhead rings suitable for attaching 
block and tackle facilitate removal of the 
nets from the skates. 

Tie-down fittings and non-slip lashing 
— hold the nets in place during 
ight 


In general, cargo for distant destina- 
tions is stowed fore and aft, while that 
scheduled to be off-loaded first is placed 
near the center to preserve balance and 
concentrate the weight near the center 
of gravity. 

When the aircraft arrives at an inter- 
mediate station, the Transport Officer 
needs merely look at the forms and mani- 
fests to learn total weight off, weight 
through and compartment weight reduc- 
tion. This permits rapid figuring of the 
allowable loads to the next station, mini- 
mizes delays in the placement of local 
loads, and immediately locates the freight 
assigned to them for intermediate station 


—_s crews. 

Basic features of the new system were 
proposed by Lt. (jg) Douglas U. Stark, 
formerly with United Air Lines, and the 
plan was perfected and developed through 
actual experience with the original Mars 
prototype at Alameda. 
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, B-32 in Action Against the Japs 





M bane PANEL of photos shows the sec- 
ond of this country’s heavy bombers, 
the B-32, now in action against the Japs. 
The Dominator has an ty weight of 
60,272. lbs., what at its alternate gross 
weight (120,000 Ibs.) makes it one of the 
first land planes ever designed to carry 
its own weight in useful load. 

While no exact performance figures are 
releasable at the present time, the B-32 
has a top speed in excess of 300 mph at 
the alternate gross weight. It flies well on 
two engines, and will get off with a con- 
siderably shorter run than the B-29. 

are some of the B-32’s principal 
dimensions: Airplane, general—overall 
span, 135 ft., overall length, 83 ft., 1 in.; 
overall height, taxi position, 32 ft., 2 in. 





Fuselage—maximum diameter, 9 ft., 6 in.; 
length, 83 ft., 1 in.; distance (nose tip to 
theoretical leading edge of wing on cen- 
terline of fuselage), 27 ft, 3 in.; clearance 
(fuselage to ground at main wheel), 2 ft., 
95 in. Propellers—blades, 4; diameter, 


16ft., 8 in., height (cl. hub to ground), 
inboard, 10 ft., 7.63 in., outboard, 11 ft. 
9.37 in. Wings—area, 1422 sq. ft.; span, 
135 ft. 

No transport version of the B-32 is con- 
templated at the present time, although 
I. M. Laddon, executive vice president of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., said 
there was no reason why at some future 
date it could not be equipped with a 
transport fuselage as wag done in the case 
of the Boeing C-97. . 
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- P-80 Flies Dayton-N.Y. 
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In 1 Hour, 2 Minutes 


first jet propelled combat 
P-80 Shooting Star, 
was publicly un- 
veiled 
the 38th 
of the Army Air 
Forces. 
press 
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Shooting Star in flight (left) and at unveiling in Washington, D. C. 
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Two P-80s Crash 


The Army on Aug. 3 began an in- 
vestigation into circumstances sur- 


rounding the of a P-80 


Aug. 2, 
life of Maj. Ira Boyd 
Jones, a test pilot. 

The plane, a sister ship of the one 
which flew from Dayton to New York, 
@ distance of 555 miles, in 62 miutes. 
was on a routine flight between Day- 
ton and Texas. 

On Aug. 6, Maj. Richard Bong, one 
of America’s greatest air aces, was 
killed near Burbank, Calif., after hav- 
ing flown a P-80 over the San Fernando 
Valley for three hours. 











Another unusual feature is a group of 
vanes just aft of the airscoon openings at 
either side of the fuselage which are de- 
signed to smooth out the boundary layer 
at the air intake and cut down on both 
noise and vibration. 

The P-80 is finished with a special 
baked on paint and waxed smooth surface, 
and is one of the cleanest aerodynamic 
planes in existence. It is intended pri- 
marily for interception and attack of 
enemy aircraft at high altitude, but with 
an interchangeable nose constructed for 
photographic equipment, can sérve also 
for high speed photo reconnaissance. Air 
scoops and the bubble-type free-flow can- 
opy are the only protuberences on the 
fuselage which actually is round but 
which appears oval when viewed head- 
on. The wing has a highly developed 
laminar flow section and tapers both at 
leading and trailing edges. 

The canopy is mounted well forward 
of the wing to give improved visibility 
for the pilot. There is an armor glass 
windshield and steel armor plate affords 
the pilot complete protection. The nose 
section, aside from armament or photo- 
graphic equipment, contains compartments 
for oxygen and radio equipment. The 
mid-section houses the cockpit in the 
forward structure, fuel tank compart- 
ments in the center, and the power plant 
in the aft end. The aft section support- 
ing the tail surfaces is joined to the mid- 
section with quickly detachable fittings 








Air Force Day Affairs 
Held Throughout U. S. 


Top-ranking military leaders and gov- 
ernment officials speaking at nation-wide 
congratulatory dinners, open-house af- 
fairs at nearly every AAF installation ip 
the United States, and aerial exhibitions 
both here and in Europe served to focus 
the world’s attention August 1 on the 38th 
anniversary of the United States Army 
Air Force. 

Dominant note in statements by author- 
ities on the occasion of the first Air Force 
Day was sounded by General H. H. Arnold 
who warned, “The next sneak attack may 
not come 2,000 miles from our shores. It 
may be centralized on Michigan Boule- 
vard, Biscayne Boulevard, Sunset Boule- 
vard or on Main Street in your home 
town.” He called for an ever-ready air 
component of the nation’s military ma- 
chine and stressed as cardinal prerequi- 
sites: a preeminent Air Force, in being; 
trained personnel adequate for rapid ex- 
pansion; adequate research and develop- 
ment; bases; a strong industry also cap- 
able of rapid expansion. 

In his talk before a Washington, D. C. 
gathering, Robert A. Lovett, Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air, acknowledged 
the Air Forces’ debt to the American air- 


craft industry and pledged it “all the 
support that lies within our control.” 
Elsewhere around the globe, leaders 


who praised the phenomenal accomplish- 
ments of the AAF included: Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
General George C. Kenney, Lt. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle, Major Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay, Secretary of War Stimson and 
General George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff. 

In Europe August 1 was marked with 
a display of air power as an aerial pa- 
rade forty miles long flew over major 
cities on that continent. Exhibitions were 
held over Britain, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Germany. 





to facilitate power plant removal. The 
main landing gear is hydraulically oper- 
ated and folds inboard into the wing. 
The nose gear has a rotation of 45 de- 
grees to either side. 
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RYAN’S Production and Engineering Staffs include many outstanding names of the aviation 
industry. But no one MAN... nor one GROUP... has a monopoly on ideas. That’s why the Ryan 
Aeronautical Company sponsors Shop Suggestion and’*Patent Development Plans, which offer 
valuable incentives to ALL employees... .for turning in suggestions for improvements. Often, these 
suggestions turn out to be the sort which occur only to workers in their on-the-job, everyday ex- 
perience. To date, Ryan employees have submitted 1065 ideas, from which have been obtained 
266 valuable contributions to aircraft production. 266 reasons why Ryan production methods 
mean constantly improved military planes today. ..safer, lower cost air transportation tomorrow. 
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Constant expanding and contracting 








Ryan Aeronoutical Company, Son Diego —- Member, Aircraft War Production Council, inc. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF NAVY FIGHTING PLANES AND EXHAUST MANIFOLD SYSTEMS 


The rubber pad that covers the sur- 
face of a hydro-press ram is 6 inches 
thick and weighs several hundred 
pounds. Formerly, after both sides of 
the rubber had b badly chewed 





inner two-thirds of the pad was prac- 
tically w a grind- 
ing off the outside inch of worn rubber 
from each side, and then vulcanizing 
an inch-thick layer of new rubber on 






















Tire explodes at 635... 


Another example of “Building for 
today, testing for tomorrow” 


UR PHOTOGRAPHER waited hours to take 
O this picture of a tire exploding. As a needle- 
like stream of water was forced into it, the internal 
pressure went up . . . to twice as much as the tire 
would normally need to take . . . three times . . . five 
times . . . six times. 

Suddenly, at a pressure of 635 pounds, it ex- 
ploded! The picture our photographer had awaited 
so patiently turned out to be mostly a geyser of 
water. But the smaller picture shows what happened. 
The bead and sidewalls, the parts most likely to 
fail, held until the tremendous pressure tore through 
the crown of the tire. 

Such things shouldn’t be done to tires except in 
test. This tire needed an extra safety factor for a 
special purpose. But pushing tires beyond endur- 
ance, and doing it scientifically, is one method of 
B. F. Goodrich development. We call it testing for 
tomorrow. Even ordinary passenger Car tires are 
driven at 100 miles an hour, because they may some- 
day have to operate safely at such speeds. 

Airplane tires are tested at greatly multiplied 
pressures, because tomorrow’s planes may require 
it. Nobody knows how flying conditions may change 


in the years ahead. But B. F. Goodrich expects to 
have tires and other aviation products that meet the 
conditions—no matter what they are! 


Looking ahead—testing for tomorrow —enabled 
B. F. Goodrich to produce the first tire engineered 
and built especially for airplanes, and today more 
than 80 rubber and synthetic rubber products for 
airplanes are manufactured by the company. These 
include De-Icers for wings and other leading edges, 
bullet-sealing fuel cells, grommets, cushions for in- 
strument panels and many others. 

Our complete, fully-illustrated catalog is just off 
the press. Contains latest facts on all types of B. F. 


. Goodrich products for planes. For free copy, write 


to The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronautical Div., 
Dept. C8, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 


In addition to hydraulic 
cylinders, Weatherhead 
plants make all types of 
fittings, valves, hose lines 
and other parts for these 
industries: 


AUTOMOTIVE 
& 
REFRIGERATION 

* 
RAILROAD 
* 
MARINE 
- 


FARM 
EQUIPMENT 
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ROAD MACHINERY 
* 

DIESEL 
* 

L. P. GAS 
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APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURERS 
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Weatherhead's reputation for hydraulic cylinders is 
based on the many fine improvements that have been 


developed by our engineering, laboratory and field- | 
we e r h e a d testing staffs. We specialize in cylinders designed for 
special purposes and have made scores of different | 


ee dan, Cote i og Lae gare leaps types for use in dozens of different fields. Consult us 
Canada—Se. Thomas, Ontario about your problem. For information or literature 


write or phone any Weatherhead branch office. 
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By Major Al Wélléamé, auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Thusit BE A GOOD 
P-51 AS SOON AS THE 
REPLACEMENT 
PARTS ARRIVE / 


YOU SHOULD KNOW MORE 
ABOUT THE ATSC 


They’ re sort of a general store to the 
Air Forces. 


Their formal name is Air Tech- 
nical Service Command and the sup- 
ply job they do is unbelievable! 
They keep a stock of more than 
620,000 items—repeat: 620,000/— 
ranging from a machine screw to a 
“‘dehydrated’’ hangar or a giant 
crane. 

No matter where an American 
aircraft is (and, as you may have 
guessed, they’re spread around some 
these days), the ATSC assumes the 
responsibility of keeping it supplied 
with all necessary spare parts, spe- 
cial equipment for its crews, and the 
items needed for equipping the base 
from which it operates. 

For every $100 you spend on air- 
planes (with your War Bond pur- 
chases), the ATSC puts aside $60 
worth of spare parts, supplies, and 
special equipment. 

Get the idea? 
Next time you’re ready to buy 











$100 worth of War-Bonds-for-air- 
planes, better make it $160 to cover 
spares and extras! 


PRESSURE POLITICS 


What do you do when you start your 
engine? 

You slam both eyes onto the oil 
pressure gage and watch it like a big, 
hungty hawk (Gulfhawk, of course. 
Adv.)! 

Why? Because oil pressure and oil 
temperature gages tell you whether you're 
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getting proper lubrication—and if you're 
not, you're not going to fly! 

However, if your tanks, lines, coolers, 
and pumps are in good operating condi- 
tion, you'll get correct readings on. your 
oil instruments. Especially if the oil sys- 
tem is full of fresh Gulfpride! 

For Gulfpride’s extra refining step, the 
Alchlor Process, removes far more of the 
carbon-and-sludge hydrocarbons than 
are extracted by ordinary methods from 
lower-grade lubricants. And this super- 
refining makes Gulfpride a super-lubri- 
cant which will keep a super-film of oil 
betvreen metal surfaces. 


But if you should get oil pressure 
readings that were too high, here are 
some of the probable reasons: 





Next month, we'll cover /ow oil pressure 
readings. Meanwhile be sure you're using 
Gulfpride Oil of the viscosity recom- 
led by your engine maker, 











YOU TOO CAN BE 
A PERCH PILOT DEPT. 


Very easy it is, too! 

Just write your Littl Known Fact 
About Well Known Planes—furnish 
proof—and send it to us at thé Gulf 
Building. (Address right above.) If your 
“Fact” is super-astonishing, we'll print 
it, and that very day mail you your com- 
mission as Perch Pilot (br). 

Do it five times, and we'll promote 
you to Senior Perch Pilot. 


Flutter just mailed a commission to 
Harry. Will, 2021 Kinoole St., Hilo, 


Hawaii, for: » 
ah 
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“Wounded men are transported 
away from combat areas in a 
able-tank-like litter hung under 
P-38's!" 

Billy B. Steed, PO Box 125, Leachville, 
Ark., says: 

“On a six-hour mission, a B-17 uses 
enough gas (Gulf Aviation Gasoline, 
no doubt!) to run the average family 
car for three years!"’ 

And Jere Roe, 1145 Chickawaw Road, 
Paris, Tenn., proved this statement: 

“The distance between the pilot's 
left hand, and the co-pilot’s right 
hand, when they are at their stations 
in ithe office of the B-29, measures 9 
feet!”’ 





Okay—let’s have some more! 


Gulf Oil Corporation and Guif 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 
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SUPER SERVICE FOR THE PLANE OWNER 


From the smallest individual job to complete fleet over- 
haul . . . . the key-note in the operations of Grand Central 
Airport Company’s huge modern facilities, is efficiency, 
thoroughness, attention to each and every detail, topped 
by guaranteed service. Specializing in reconversion, main- 
tenance, service and overhaul of airplanes, en- 
gines and every type of aviation equipment, a 
remarkable record of customer satisfaction and 


\ 
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good-will has been achieved . . . ON MERIT ALONE. 
During its period of growth, orderly convenience has 
been developed along with the most modern production 
equipment and line methods, operated in spotless surround- 
ings. This is a tribute to the individual incentive, ability 


_ and experience of Grand Central Airport’s personnel, who 


have grown up with aviation, know their business and 
whose lives are devoted to safety in the air . . . . 
This organization teems with experience, and © 
its motto is Precaution— Precision — Safety. 


Nis Bran 


GRAND <€NTRAL AIRPORT <O. 


ESTABLISHED 1929 
AUTHORIZED AND APPROVED SALES AND SERVICE FOR ALL TYPES OF AIRPLANES AND ENGINES 


GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT 


GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES CO.) 
HOME OF THE FAMOUS CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE >» 


PRECAUTION 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
> 
GIVE TO THE 

RED CROSS 


CALIFORNIA 





PRECISION SAFETY 


















All Lines Ask Permission 
To Withdraw Discounts 
Universal Air Travel Card Plan— 


rehearing conference on the 
weeny oe lan, held last fort- 
Charles J. 


' eent discount to card holders as ive per 
i An earlier in- 
| vestigation had been dropped by CAB 
' after the lines involved had voluntarily 
withdrawn the controversial five percent 
' discount provision. 

In the present instance, however, the 
| Board not only suspended entire 


_CAB permission. 

The prehearing eundevetias found the 
airlines taking a wide variety of posi- 
tions. All the carriers represented, how- 
yer, were unanimous in asking that the 
"Board permit them to withdraw the dis- 
counts. Among those participants in the 
tariff who requested permission to with- 
draw were American, Braniff, Colonial, 
"Chicago and Southern, Inland, Western, 
‘Delta, TWA, Eastern, National, Northeast, 
/Mid-Continent and PCA. Northwest, 
"United and Continental were not repre- 
sented at the prehearing conference. 

The Board had not acted upon these 
‘requests to withdraw as this issue of 
American Aviation went to press. Indi- 
wations were, however, that CAB even 
though it might permit the individual 
lines to remove the discount provisions 
of the tariff, intended to go forward with 
an investigation of the theory ‘and prac- 
tise of the Travel Card Plan itself. 

Airlines Divided on Plan 

The lines themselves appeared to be 
divided on the Plan. Most agreed that 
a system for selling air transporta 
tion on credit was needed, but dif- 
fered sharply on the specific machinery 
to be set up to operate any such plan. 
A clearing house for Travel Card ac- 
counts forms the basis for the argument. 

Favoring the present Air Travel Card 
plan with its credit provisions but opposed 
to any clearing house was American Air- 

Henry Hill, American’s attorney, 
told the examiner that the Board’s in- 
vestigation cannot proper] undertake to 
study a central ouse proposal, 
inasmuch as the tariff under investiga- 
tion does not embody “4° such institu- 
tion. . The pu cane es said, should 
be dropped if the Board to per- 
a the carriers to widows the discount 


P*Charles A. Rheinstrom, American Air- 
lines’ Vice President-Traffic, in explain- 
ing his company’s opposition to a clear- 
ing house as a part of the Card Plan ma- 
chinery, told a representative of AMERICAN 
Avration that the cle house would 
eliminate the competitive tures of the 
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present Plan. American Airlines, he 
said, could not favor any proposal to 
eliminate any of the present competitive 
elements from the domestic air transport 
structure. 

Backing a clearing house for Travel 
Card accounts was TWA attorney George 
Spater, who also spoke for a group of 
smaller carriers including Colonial, In- 
land,- Western, Delta and Chicago and 
Southern. He asserted that the credit 
plan is in the public interest, and that 
a clearing house is an indispensable part 
of such a plan. Spater charged that the 
controversial five percent discount pro- 
visicn had been urged initially by Ameri- 
can Airlines, which reversed pe ae es 
on the discount after proposed tions 
in American’s basic fare level had made 
the discount unnecessary. He asked CAB 
to drop the investigation because presently 
abnormal conditions could not be used 
as a basis for formulating any long-term 
a gt of selling traffic on credit. 

basic difference between two of 

largest U. S. airlines is closely bound 

with the historical development of 

Air Travel Card Plan and with the 
in which it actually operates. 
Outgrowth of Scrip Books 

The plan grew out of the practise of 
selling scrip books exchangeable for air- 
line tickets, originated by the predeces- 
sor company of American - Airlines as 
early as 1933. A scrip book costing 
$212.50 was exchangeable for $250 worth 
of tickets and the 15 percent discount 
thus established remained an important 
feature of the plan until early in the 
war. Shortly after the scrip books were 
first offered, the company originated the 
practise of holding the books in the air- 
line treasury, issuing to their owners 
identification cards which permitted them 
to secure transportation chargeable to the 
scrip book. From these practises the 
present form of the Air Travel Card Plan 
evolved. 

Aside from the credit features of the 
Plan, and the impetus which the 15 per- 
cent discount gave to air travel, the value 
of the Plan as a sales tool soon became 
a t. 

ery airline movement of a card 

as the plan now works, can be 
traced by the airline which issued the 
card. For example, if the holder of a 
travel card issued by United uses the 
card to purchase transportation over a 
competing carrier, United obtains this 
information the interline billing 
involv Sales agents, there- 

lore, can urge the card holder to favor 
ae Se ee een eee 


a competing ‘ 

nate sales control aspect of the plan 
worked in favor of American, 
ore the war was the largest 
oes carrier of Travel Cards. The Card 
Plan, however, was of general value to 
the industry, for at the beginning of the 

war approximately 50 percent of the 
er revenue of the domestic air- 

ines was derived from card holders. 
American’s opposition to a clearing 
house, which would eliminate the inter- 
line billing features through which sales 
control is exercised is understandable. 
American receives full credit for orig- 
inating the Travel Card Plan as well as 
for building it through constant sales ef- 
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Washington-Paris 16 Hrs. by TWA 

Elapsed time of 16 hours and 15 
minutes between Washington, D. C. 
and Paris was announced by TWA 
July 27 for its newly certificated 
over-ocean routes from the United 


time from Washington to the route’s 
terminus in Ceylon will be 47 hours 
and 5 minutes, or less than two days 
to fly half way around the world. 
Flight time was computed on the 
performance of the Lockheed Con- 


stellation. 
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forts to its present proportions. It feels, 
therefore, if it does oo any competitive 
advantage because of the Plan as set up, 
it has earned this advantage through 
many years of developmental effort. 

The clearing house proposal, which has 
strong backing from PrwWA and several 
other lines, would eliminate the sales 
control aspects of the Plan. On the other 
hand it would also eliminate a consider- 
able quantity of cumbersome intercarrier 
billing which is now necessary. This 
elimination would of course, cut down 
the individual cost to the carrier for 
handling ticket sales on Travel Cards. 


Adams, Barnes Appointed 
To Important CAB Jobs 


A double personne] change announced 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 
night has placed 
Russell B. Adams 


ton R. Barnes, 
former Bureau 
chief, to the posi- 





Adams 


Office Department. He joined the Board 
shortly after its formation in 1988, and 
has held several positions in the Economic 
Bureau since that time. He became As- 
sistant Director in Aug., 1943. 

Dr. Barnes joined the Board as Direc- 
tor of the Economic Bureau on July, 1944. 
Between 1928 and 1941 he was a member 
of the Economics faculty of Yale Uni- 
versity. On leave from Yale, he served 
as a co nsulting economist in the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice for three years prior to taking a 
position with CAB. 

In his new post, Dr. Barnes will assist 
and advise the Board in formulating basic 
economic policies and the methods for 
implementing such policies. This phase of 
his work, the Board states, will involve 
consultation with other Federal agencies, 
state and municipal bodies and the air 
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RROVISION has been made for estab- 


lishing prices for fresh fruits 
eee eee. Ne: See, Sales 
basis, the Office of Price 

announces. Under the 

prices for airborne 

the ak beginning Ju "a 06. onl 
ending Sepiember 3, 2045. 
hast ihe: Gilaped. tn canis or packages 
t can be sold to’ the consumer with- 
out repackaging by the retailer. Each 
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OPA Ceiling Price Allowances 
Set Up for Airborne Produce 


For example, they may show how much 
sa is possible by reducing shrinkage 
and losses. The possibility of 
moving fruits and vegetables that are now 
wasted because they are too mature to 
survivé shipment by rail or truck can 
also be checked. Other advantages or 
disadvantages of shipping by air may be 
revealed. ; 


Before the new provision, ceiling prices 
for produce shipped by air were the same 
as for produce shipped by rail or truck 
and in that respect an inequity existed, 
OPA said. 


Twelve Aircraft Acquired 
By Pacific Coast Airways 


Pacific Coast Airways has disclosed 
more details co its newly in- 
augurated non-scheduled service between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco with an- 
nouncement of a $30 one-way fare and 

ition of a fleet of 12 aircraft. J. G. 
en, manager of the Los eles office, 
reports the non 10 pilots and is 
more. He ts as operating craft 
two Howards, two Ryans, four Wacos, 
two Luscombes, a Fairchild 24 and a 
Stinson. Currently o i between 
Grand Central Terminal the San 
Carlos Airport in San Francisco where 
Robert Lenker is r, Pacific Coast 
Airways plans to ‘establish @ permanent 
base of operations at the Glendale Air- 
port. 

The company hopes to catch the over- 
flow of non-priority business which TWA, 
United, and Western aré now unable to 
handle on the Coast route. 









 ! 


Huddle in North Central Area—Woile Northwest Airlines awaits decision by the 


Civil Aeronautics Board on its application for 


es . | hree 
On Ist Dickinson Flight officials 


of Link Aviation Devices were aboard on 
the initial flight of Dickinson Airways, new 
feeder airline operating between New York 


and Binghamton, N. Y. William M. Muir, 

Link traffic manager, is shown congratulating 

Owner-Pilot C. B. Dickinson. Third from left 

is Phillip S. Hopkins, vice president of Link. 

At right, Edward H. Allen, purchasing man- 
ager of the concern. 





PCA Establishes Department 
Of Personnel Administration 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines plans to 
decentralize the procurement and train- 
ing of new employes with the establish- 
ment of a Department of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, President C. Bedell Monro 
announces. 

PCA is believed to be the first airline 
to initiate such a division which will per- 
mit the hiring and induction of new em- 
ployes with the aid of training super- 
visors at all key points on the air system. 
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alternate routes in the north central area, it has begun a study of service into Green Bay, 
Wausau and Eau Claire, Wis., a route already certificated. This operation is contingent on 


adequate airports and available equipment. 


To explore facilities and needs, officials of the 
airline conferred recently with public officials of the various communities. 


In this group left 


to right, are Joseph A. Ferris, director of publicity for Northwest; Don J. King, veteran flier 
and former head of the airline's northern and eastern regions; Paul T. Tobey, president of 


the Wausau Chamber of C 





ce; R. H. Ludwig, Wilwaukee, DTM for Northwest; and 


Archie Towle, Wausau airport manager. 
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World Air Travel Insurance 
Available at Domestic Rate 


U. S. Aviation Underwriters 
Adopts Airsurance Program 


NITED STATES Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc. has announced the avail- 
ability of airline passenger insurance up 
to $100,000 on American Flag airlines for 
travel in any part of the world at a rate 
of $1.40 per thousand—the same rate that 
is now in effect for domestic travel. 
The 62 American companies which com- 
prise the United States Aviation Under- 
writers announced this world-wide cover- 


program recently adopted. - 

Other features of the expanded cover- 
age include: group Airsurance at special 
rates for employes of organizations whose 
personne] frequently travel by air; and 
individual coverage up to $100,000 also at 
$1.40 per thousand, on approved airlines 
in the Western hemisphere. Previously 
United States Aviation Underwriters had 
set a limit of $25,000 on its individual 
Airsurance policies and limited its cover- 
age to airline travel in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

An additional important feature of the 
new aviation insurance policies offered by 
the U. S. Group is the coverage by spe- 
cial rider of passengers, on flights any- 
where in the world on any passenger air- 
line or over its regularly established 
routes. Included in this coverage for 
civilians will be all flights of the Air 
Transport Command, the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service, and Royal Air Force Trans- 
port Command. “War Risk” of non-com- 
batants in traveling by air to or from a 
country in a combat zone is also made 
available at the rate of $3.40 per thousand 
per year. 

Another new form of coverage available 
by rider on policies of the U. S. Group 
insures Ts on private planes of 
U. S. registry anywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere, at the rate of $3.40 per thou- 
sand dollars per year. 

Simultaneously, Associated Aviation 
Underwriters announced that airline pas- 
sengers can obtain one-way flight cover- 
age, of seven days duration, for 25c for 
$5,000 coverage. Heretofore policies of 
this type restricted coverage to a stated 
number of flight hours. Under this plan, 
a passenger would be covered on a t 
from New York, to Chicago, to Los 
Angeles to Miami for*the 25c fee but a 
new policy would be required on a flight 
from final destination point (Miami) back 
to New York. 

Lower rates and wider coverage were 
made possible by the safety record of the 
airlines as well as the recognition of the 
vast new business potential in postwar 
aviation expansion. 


Effective Date Postponed 
The Civil Aeronautic®9 Board announced 
last fortnight that the effective date for the 
new Part 41 of the Civil Air Regulations 
has been postponed from Aug. 1 to Sept. 1. 
Part 41 contains certification and operation 
rules or scheduled air carrier operations out- 

side the continental United States. 
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"s Routes— This excellent map of 
MCA’s R Mid Continent Air- 


lines’ network recentiy was published in the 
company's magazine. 





Maryland P. S$. Commission 
Authority Is Challenged 


Columbia Airlines, Inc., has challenged 
the authority of the Maryland Public 
Service Commission to rule on applica- 
tions for intra-state air routes. Columbia, 
in filing a petition for its proposed intra- 
state service between Cumberland, Hag- 
erstown, Baltimore and Ocean City, as 
well as between Salisbury and Cambridge, 
stated that the Maryland Commission has 
authority to rule only on common car- 
riers “by land or by water or by both.” 
Dr. Horace Flack, di r of the depart- 
ment of legislative reference, agreed tha 
jurisdiction did not yet extend over air 
routes. Joseph H. A. Rogan, Columbia's 
attorney has asked the commission to rule 
on the question. 7 

The Columbia petition was filed at hear- 
ings last fortnight at which time Pan- 
Maryland Airways asserted it was ready 
to scheduled and non-scheduled 
service out of Baltimore at 6c per pas- 
senger mile. 
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fare from Horta to Lisbon was re- 
duced from $106 to $45 and the 


to the Azores for summer vacations. 
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Caribbean-Atlantic’s 
Mail Rate 21.78 Cents 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 
t established 21.78 cents per airplane 
e as the mail rate to be paid Carib- 
bean-Atlantic Airlines, = y the pene 
agers July 1, 1944. i 
be paid for a base poundage of 300 lbs., 
with excess poundage to be compensated 
for at 0.03 cent per airplane mile per 
pound of excess. 

The rate and the excess are applicable 
to months in which the carrier’s average 
daily mileage designated by the Post Office 
for mail purposes does not exceed 202 
miles per day. This represents one daily 
round trip over Caribbean-Atlantic’s route 
between San Juan, P. R., and Christian- 
sted, St. Croix, V. L Mileages in excess 
of the 202 daily figure will be compen- 
sated for by a-formula which preserves 
the same relative rate of pay. 

For the period from Nov. 12, 1942, to 
June 30, 1944, the mail rate set by the 
Board is 3.25 cents per airplane mile. 
Service on Caribbean-Atlantic’s route 59 
was inaugurated on the former date. Dur- 
ing that period, the Board pointed out, 
the carrier's traffic was abnormally high 
because of wartime conditions in the 
Islands. The rate prescribed, therefore, 
was a compensatory rate and will repre- 
sent a total payment of $3,838. Carib- 
bean-Atlantic’s earnings during the period 
were $345,547, over operating expenses of 
$327,494, resulting in a net operating 
profit before mail pay of $18,053. The 
Board’s rate will give the carrier an 
11.57 percent return on its investment. 

The mail rate for the period after July 
1, 1944 is based on CAB estimates that 
Caribbean-Atlantic’s operations will, with 
the decline in wartime traffic, result in 
an operating loss. To give the line a re- 
turn of 10 percent after taxes on its 
recognized investment of $73,615, the 
Board fixed the 21.78 cents per airplane 
mile rate for the coming year, which will 
yield a total of $15,598. The Board esti- 
mated Caribbean-Atlantic would realize 
$165,376 in non-mail revenues for the 
year, with operating expenses estimated 
at $171,584. 
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TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


The choice of Wilcox radio communications 
equipment by Pan American World Airways is 
in keeping with Wilcox’s record of supplying 
the commercial airlines with a large amount of 
their ground equipment. In addition, the Wil- 
cox line includes aircraft transmitters, receivers 
and control equipment; also, many other forms 
of electronic and radar equipment. 


«++ Pan American has 
installed this Wilcox 
96C transmitter com- 
plete with power sup- 
ply, modulator, remote 
control equipment, two 
RF channels and crys- 
tals.This station isa key 
point in Latin Ameri- 
can operations...at the 
crossroads of three of 
Pan American’s routes. 








 Weleor Equipment Helpe 
____ PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
‘CARRY PASSENGERS, CARGO, MAIL 














+++is a group of Wilcox 96A transmitting stations. They were 
furnished Pan American to assist in the operations of CNAC, an 
aviation company owned and operated jointly by Pan American 
and the Chinese National Government...an airline which has 
proved a vital link in the lifeline of Chinese supplies during war. 


Manufacturers of Radio Equipment 


I wecttecticmar 


Fourteenth and Chestnut Kansas City, Mo. 

















North Atlantic Case 
Should Be Reopened, 


Pan Am Petitions 


Pan American Airways, alleging that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board’s n in 
the North Atlantic Case perpetrates an 
“injustice to Pan American Airways” and 
shows “gross favoritism to TWA” and 
“favoritism to American Airlines”, last 
fortnight petitioned the Board to reopen 
the case for rehearing, reargument and 
tion. In its petition, PAA as- 
gerted that under the route allocations 
made by CAB with the approval of Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, it could not 

to carry “as much as 25 percent of 
American flag share of the traffic across 
the North Atlantic, and would turn at 
least 75 per cent of this business over 
to TWA and American.” 

“After practically throwing Pan Ameri- 
can out of France and Eire for the benefi‘ 
of TWA, and placing it in an inferior 
position to American in the United King- 
dom,” the petition states, “the Board 
would exclude Pan American from al! 
other major traffic areas and confer a 
monopoly of them on TWA and Ameri- 
can.” Pan American charged that it had 
been denied access to four of the five 
greatest traffic centers of Europe—Paris, 
Rome, Berlin and Moscow—which are to 
be “monopolies of TWA and American.” 

PAA also obiected to the fact that its 
permanent certificates “freeze” it to single 
points in Eire, France, the United King- 
dom and Portugal, whereas the area cer- 
tificates issued to American Export and 
TWA .permit them to serve any point 
within the area designated. 

Three general policy questions on which 
Pan American v stated it would 
not “now seek reconsideration” because 
“the Board’s mind is obviously made up” 
were: 

Whether there should or should not be 
American-flag competition in interna- 
tional air transportation in general or 
in the North Atlantic in particular. “We 
do not ask this,” the petition said, “in 
spite of the fact that, by a vote taken 
the day after release of the Board’s de- 
cision, the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, after extended hearings, stood 
evenly divided in this vital issue.” 

Whether domestic lines shall enter in- 
ternational air transport, although “on 
this question also the Senate Committee 
on Commerce stood very nearly evenly 
divided.” 

“How TWA came to be certificated for 
service on the North Atlantic at all.” 

Although the deadline for filing pro- 
tests against the North Atlantic decision 
passed early this month, the Board had 
not acted on Pan American’s petition as 
this issue of American AvIATION went to 
press. It also had before it similar re- 
quests to reconsider the case filed by 
Moore McCormack Lines, Inc., Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines, and Northeast 
Airlines, all unsuccessful applicants in 
the case. 





EAL Wins Court Round 


Judge Bond Almand, of Superior Court, 
Fulton County (Atlanta, Ga.) on Aug. 1 denied 
a motion of the State Revenue Commissioner 
of Georgia for a new trial in the case of a 

assessment for state gasoline taxes 
levied against Eastern Air Lines. 
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ABRASION PROOF. 


ACID PROOF... 


Amphenol’s Synthetic Tubing resists oil . . 
acids and alkalies . . . extremely flexible . 
cation of wires because it is transparent . . 
. not subject to tearing or abrasion. 
Amphenol’s Synthetic Tubing is widely used by manufacturers of 
electronic devices, aircraft, instruments and appliances to lower 
manufacturing costs and insure lasting efficiency for their products 
. characteristics permit wide range of uses. Write for full details. 
AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 


Chicago 50, Illinois 
Amphenol Limited - 


. resists grease .. . resists 
. provides easy identifi- 
. can be cut at any point 






In Canada - Toronto 






U.H.F. Cables and Connectors - Conduit - Fittings 
Connectors - (A-N., U.H.F., British) - Cable Assemblies 
Radio Parts - Plastics for industry 
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Sikorsky Helicopters 
Serve the B-29’s 


Far out in the Pacific, R-4 
Sikorsky helicopters operate a ship-to- 


shore shuttle service from floating Army 


repair bases. They bring up-to-the-minute 


maintenance service to the Superforts 
based on newly-won air strips. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Air Conditioning for Wounded 
Novel and effective use is made 


at Atlanta Municipal 
Airport of tern Air Lines’ mo- 
bile air conditioner. The truck is 
backed up to Army hospital planes 
and the interior of the planes cooled 
off before wounded men are loaded. 


by the 














Essair Flight No. 1 
Had 177 Ibs. of Mail 


Essair, Inc., first airline to be certificated 
by the CAB outside the “grandfather” 
franchises, began operations Aug. 1 with 
a mail and cargo flight out of Houston, 
Tex. A total of 177 pounds of mail was 
carried. 

Essair was scheduled to begin passenger 
service after completion of familiarization 
runs over the Houston - Austin -San 
Angelo-Abilene-Lubbock-Amarillo route. 
Lockheed Electra equipment is being 
operated. 

Essair began operations with a three- 
year temporary certificate, which expires 
Dec. 31, 1946. The carrier was delayed 
in starting its operations because of court 
action over its certificate instituted by 
Braniff Airways. The CAB has indicated 
that it would give consideration to an 
extension of the certificate at the proper 
time. 





Nourse, Magarrell, Ahrens Named UAL Vice Presidents 
























Magarrell 


Three veteran United Air Lines officials 
have been named vice presidents of the 


company. 
H. E. Nourse, formerly assistant to the 
president and head of the company’s eco- 
nomic and market research department, 
is now vice president in charge of eco- 
nomic controls. D. F. Magarrell, formerly 
director of passenger service, is vice presi- 
dent in charge of passenger service. R. F. 
Ahrens, formerly director of personnel, is 
vice president in charge of personnel. 


Ahrens 







Nourse 


Nourse, a graduate of Washington State 
College, joined a predecessor company of 
United Air Lines in 1927 and became as- 
sistant’ to ‘the president in 1939. Magar- 
rell, who studied at Northwestern and 
Columbia universities, joined United Air 
Lines in 1936 and became director of pas- 
senger service in 1938. Ahrens, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Washington, joined 
United in 1928 and has been director of 
personne] since 1942. 





CAB Mileage--Traffic, Operating Revenue, and Expense Statistics 








April, 1945 and April, 1944 


May, 1945 and May, 1944 
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1944 = -367,308 99,565 18,568 496,078 472.804 23.294 482,815 98.399 7,963,779 85.87 288,217,751 71,663,714 
Penn-Central 1945 792,085 36,599 38,115 873,13! 705 864 167,265 895 94.01 14,648,360 81.95 126,527,565 151,029,133 
1944 321,338 28,232 11,384 364,005 373,817 —9,812 371,473 =9%8.27 6,668,665 86.83 93,618,204 58,035, 106 
a cee 1945 «© 2,067°24' «= BOB.71i «= TON BIN = 3,156,324 2.320.450 835.874 2,979,756 93.25 48,330,476 91.45 3,107.960,944 940,520,759 
1944 «1136075 «350,138 © 107.836 1.637.709 1.448.097 189.612 1.608.594 98.27 29.204512 92.33 1.469.989,457 510,547,782 
United ........ 1945 ZiI87Si «=»: 989.144 «213.731 «3.353.399 «2391181 962.218 + «3,380,557 96.98 $2,289,689 96.88 3.677,500,899 998,324,826 
1944 1.627.850 695.739 «(139.058 2526050 1831578 694.472 2371.81! 98.59 37,989,223 95.59 2.999,760,253 643,447,527 
Western Air ..... 1945 346,72 45,532 13,468 «© 431,639 «381.353 «50.286 «448.942 98.24 «8.202.001 87.16 163,064,547 65,686,813 
1944 «= s«182.304 20,852 9459 226655 212019 14,636 272.490 93.86 4,983,706 91.47 107,794,202 34,011,826 
Wa. teen 1945 13,031,727 3,006,557 1,012,222 17,355,567 13,340,573 4,014,994 18,087,864 96.35 293,601,523 89.66 11,775,595.295 4,647,732,956 
1944 7,949,395 2,284,862 591,331 11,079,903 8,962,254 2,117,649 11,306,255 97.81 183,673,634 90.16 8,099,739,342 2,550,218,427 
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McBride Maloney 









Cassen Peterson 


Operations 


Katherine Hutchison, of Washington, is now 6 
hostess aboard PCA planes flying out of New York. 

Mary Maloney has been appointed chief steward- 
ess for United Air Lines at Denver. 

Captains W. L. McBride and S. F. Whitaker are 
new assistant chief pilots, and Miss Alma Edgar is 
new assistant chief stewardess of Delta Air Lines. 

Fred L. Gau, 2 20-year aviation veteran, has been 
named area chief dispatcher for United Air Lines 
at Denver, succeeding T. P. Van Sciever, who has 
been ,maeeee to a new position with the airline. 

R. Smith hes been appointed general manager 
of ‘ns Eastern Region of Northwest Airlines from 
Fargo, N. D. to New York succeeding D. J. King 
who has been named a NWA captain. 

Jane White, PCA hostess, has been promoted to 
assistant chief hostess. 

George A. 





Irvin, industrial engineer with wide 


. experience in aviation manufacturing circles, hes 

. been appointed assistant director of industrial en- 

. gineering for Transcontinental & Western Air. 
Richard DeHart Williams, formerly flight test 


supervisor for Boeing Aircraft and since 1944 presi- 
dent of Accessories Manufacturing and Engineering 
Co., has been appointed aeronautical engineer for 


Western Air Lines. 
Traffic 


Betty Low Taylor has been appointed New York 
traffic representative for PCA. 
Frank O'Brien has been appointed assistant traffic 


Loudon O'Brien 


S. D. Childs, 
troit by Northwest Airlines. 


J. Miller, 
traffic department 


been appointed to the newly created post of direc- 
and presently 


John M. Loudon has been promoted to New York 
City traffic manager by National Airlines. 
chief passenger agent at Seattle, 
has been named assistant traffic manager at De- 


manager for the Detroit area by Northwest Airlines. Gertrude Roche, formerly Boston 
Raiph W. Starkey, former manager of air express for Eastern Air Lines, has been 
for the eastern division of Railway Express, has England sales representative. 


for 10 years a member of the PCA 
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Whitaker 










Blair-Smith Smith Miller 
manager of the Cleveland area, has been promoted 
to Southern divisional manager. 

Arthur C. Smith hes been named assistant cargo 
traffic manager at the home office of Western Air 


E. C. Miehle, cargo traffic manager for the 

ion of American Airlines with head- 
querters in Dalles. has been appointed cargo traffic 
manager for the western region with offices in Los 
Angeles. 


















Miscellaneous 


has 
relations for 





been appointed 
United Air 


Warren A. 
visor of passenger 
at Chicago. 

Joseph H. Cassen, who has been closely associated 
with American Airlines’ Mexican operations and 
hes handled international! documentation of per- 
sonnel assigned to American's ATC contract op- 
erations, has béen ‘eppointed supervisor of Inter- 
national Information. for American. 

James F. Murray hes been named school and 
college service representative of United Air Lines 
et New York City, while Arthur W. Jerrems, former 
supervisor of program development for United's’ 
educational service department at Chice has 
been made superintendent of merchandising for 
United. 

Dalias Blair-Smith, well-known 
accountant and tax specialist, 
assistant treasurer-general for 
Western Air. 

E. Ellis Bentley, formerly manager of air- 
ports for Jacksonville, Fia., has been appointed air- 
port and constriction engineer for National Air- 
lines. 


super 
Lines 


































Jerrems 


New York public 
has been appointed 
Transcontinental & 
city manager 
appointed New 


regional traffic 





tor of cargo sales with PCA. 














Research Cargo Project Route—This map shows the 

ject Corp. during a joint 
upon origin and destination points. Return trips to the west coast are made 
changes. Convair's Model 39 plane is being used. If is operated 





and Fort Worth. 


route being flown by American Airlines and Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
90-day research cargo project. Two main routes are followed, depending 
ar 
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Bes Convair crews, and change stations are located at Oklahoma City 





over the sams route as the outbound flight to make crew 
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THERE’S A NEW STANDARD IN AIR TRANSPORTATION! . 


pekced ( cnttleon 7 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California sage Years abead in the science of flight 


















T unusual runways in the world . 


on the side of a hill . 
wind . 


And the 


slope . . 


was a strange sight indeed to hear the sound 


can’t hold a candle to this” . 
field .. 


oe i“ 
C+> 


Pag 


a=! 


some statistics ... 
is at least 60 ft... 


closing . 
solid jungle .. . 


his turn to 


ule .. 


HIS, strange as it may seem, is the ~— of a runway—probably one of the most 


got down to Bangalore, in the southern part ser India . 
mand C-47 was landing it bounced about three times ‘before settling to the ground, 
and then swerved back and forth for a few moments before slowing down . . 
thought that perhaps it was another rough landing that even the best pilots 
make now and then, but after leaving the plane we discovered that we'd been landing 
; landings are further complicated by a terrific cross- 
The next day, when our plane was at the end of the runway awaiting 
take-off clearance, we discovered just how steep the runway was . 
almost as though we were looking up the side of a small mountain, and also seemed 
highly improbable that the C-47 could haul its load of passengers and cargo up the 
. But up we went, started down the other side, and were airborne . . . 
Upon our return to the field at a later date, we spent an hour or so standing 
Od en UT ten ee ees 


plane suddenly appear over the top of the 
“I’ve landed on Ascension Island several yee but the h 


able—is even steeper (the commanding officer’s guess was 70 ft.) ... 
this the crosswind previously mentioned and you get some small idea of what 
pilots have te put up with in this part of the world... 

There’s one more airport—if it can be called that—that we'd like to mention in 
. It’s a little strip that we landed on in Burma—a strip carved out of 
Off each end of the one runway are mountains—real mountains .. . 
It’s a one-way field because the mountain at one end is just too steep ... In 
making a landing, the pilot approaches down a valley filled with tricky air currents, 
banks sharply to the right and drops down on to the field . 
the left up the valley as soon as he’s off the end of the runway . 
And as a final touch, the runway has a bump in the middle . 
hits it, you’re in the air—might even call it bump- 
not exactly the kind of a field into which you'd want to operate a regular sched- 
. And yet, ATC’s search and rescue unit, plus certain troop carrier outfits, 
use it every day and think nothing “3 eae 





we'd seen everything until we 
As the Air Transport Com- 


We 


It seemed 


And it 
pn eee gin eh 


of engines and 
MB os 


. ATC took a picture for us (see cut) and Air Service Command dug up 





From one end of the runway to the top of the hill, the rise 
From the other end:to the top—exact figures are not avail- 


Add to 


In taking off he starts 


. When the plane 


assisted take-off . . . Anyway, it’s 
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Pacific Coast Line Opens 
Los Angeles-San Francisco 


Pacific Coast Airways has announced 
the inauguration of a new, non-scheduled 
airplane service between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Operating in daylight 
only, and making the flight in slightly 
less than three hours, non-stop, Pacific 
Coast Airways will fly the San Joaquin 
Valley route, operating between the Grand 
Central Air Terminal, Los Angeles, and 
the San Carlos Airport in San Francisco. 
Transportation has been arranged between 
airports and the cities’ business districts. 

President of Pacific Coast Airways is 
K. W. Decker, Los Angeles manufacturer 
who has been active in western aviation 
circles for many years. The Pacific Coast 
Airways fleet includes government li- 
censed 4-place Howards, Wacos, Stimsons 
and 2-place Lucombes, Ryans and Cul- 
vers. 
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Credit Controls Removed 
From Feeder Type Planes 


The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System has amended Regulation 
W to exempt al] aircraft with a useful 
load of more than 1000 pounds from credit 
controls. The credit controls, which now 
apply to lightplanes alone, provide that 
the purchaser of an airplane must pay 
one-third down and the balance within 
12 months. 

At the time that Regulation W was is- 
sued, September 1, 1941, the list of items 
to which consumer credit applied included 
as Item 3 “aircraft and gliders” with no 
differentiation between types of planes 
since none were available for civilian pur- 
chase at the time. A spokesman for the 
Federal Reserve System said that the new 
amendment would free practically every 
plane above a three-seater and including 
some three-seaters. 
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TWA Flight Engineer 
School Graduates 27 


With the return of its Boeing Strato- 
liners to domestic service, Transcontin- 
ental & Western Air has established a 
flight engineer school. Thus far the 
school has graduated 27 flight engineers 
and a dozen flight mechanic students are 
now enrolled. 

To qualify, candidates must range in 
age from 23 to 35 years, possess at least 
a CAA mechanic’s certificate with air- 
craft and aircraft engine ratings, a third 
class radio telephone license with a 
knowledge of Morse, and four years’ ex- 
perience in airline work. In place of the 
last-mentioned, he can be a college gradu- 
ate with a major in mechanical sciences 
plus one year aircraft maintenance or a 
graduate of an approved aviation school 
with a degree in maintenance engineer- 
ing and one year of airline maintenance. 
In addition, the candidate must have a 
temperament suitable for his chosen vo- 
cation. 

Next comes 12 weeks of training in 
mathematics, physics, flight principles, 
equipment familiarization, maintenance 
and general operations. This is followed 
by 25 hours of flying with a check engi- 
neer. Finally, the student receives a 
written examination extending over a 
six-day period 

If successful, he enters the department 
of R. L. Proctor, TWA’s chief flight en- 
gineer for domestic routes, and.dean of 
the school. His duties include such mat- 
ters as: wipe oy ers his aircraft's 
maintenance check list accurate; ac- 
quainting himself with a Flight ‘Plan; 
supervising loading to see the load cor- 
responds with the weight and balance 
sheet; ascertaining that the fuel and oil 
on board corresponds with clearance re- 
quirements; conferring with the steward- 
ess regarding passenger needs and sup- 
plies. 

He is also charged with checking the 
instrument panel, starting the engines, 
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and general supervision of take-cff pro- 
cedures operations-wise. Enflight he is 
in charge of emergency repairs and power 
settings. 


Paul Henry (left) an instructor at TWA's 
new Flight Engineer School in Kansas City, 
discusses propellers with a group of flight 
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HIGH PRESSURE 
BOILER STRENGTH in 


Huge 12,500 HP boilers 
used in generating plants 
have tubes rolled and ex- 
panded into headers,—the 
same method responsible 
for the ruggedness of Fed 
ders Aluminum Oil Coolers 
for aircraft 





FEDDERS Aluminum Oil Coolers for Aircraft 


| gaara the same principle of tube 
and header assembly used in 
huge high pressure boilers for clec- 
trical generating plants, is respon- 


sible for the extreme ruggedness of 


Fedders Oil Coolers. 
Mechanically rolling and expand- 
ing tubes into headers has long been 
as one of the strongest and 





most dependable pressure joint fabri- 

cation methods in engineering prac- 

tice. 
Advantages which result in the 
ruggedness of Fedders aluminum 
Oi Coolers for aircraft include— 
1. Double wall thickness, and 

strength, at headers 

2. Metallurgical structure of metal 
is Maintained at original 
strength 

3. Mechanical bonding climi- 
nates chemical changes and cor- 
rosion where assembly methods 
involve high temperatures, dis- 


similar metals and fluxes 


4. In case of damage in service, 
tubes can be replaced in a few 
minutes, and face leaks repaired 
in a matter of seconds. Thus it 
is no longer necessary to plug 
up leaky tubes with consequent 
performance loss. 


Fedders Aluminum Oil Coolers 
have been flying in world wide ex- 
tremes of weather and altitude for 
years. Engineers are invited to write 
for details on application of Fedders 
oil cooler designs to their specific 
installational requirements. 


FEDDERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
| BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


BEAT TRANSFER SPECIALISTS SINCE 1896 
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| AA Draws Up Specifications 


For New Short-Haul Plane 


Submits Them to Several 
Leading Manufacturers 


A MERIC AN AIRLINES disclosed last 
fortnight that it has submitted 
specifications to several of the country’s 
leading aircraft companies for the manu- 
facture and delivery of a new type air- 


William Littlewood, American’s vice 
president-engineering, said the aircraft 
was conceived to provide ere — 
ficiency in carrying passengers, 

= in scheduled domestic service 
where traffic density is relatively light 
and the distance between stops is com- 
paratively short. 

It is planned by American that the plane 
will be flexible enough to permit loading 
between the extremes of 30 passengers 
and their baggage, plus a cargo load of 
500 pounds; and 20 passengers and their 
baggage, plus a cargo load of 2,500 pounds. 
The normal crew will consist of two 
flight officers and one cabin attendant. 

American Airlines has asked for the 
best proposals, including estimated de- 
livery dates and purchase prices for 25, 
530 and 100 such craft, Aug. 15. Little- 
wood stated that wi a reasonable 
time after receipt of the desired proposals, 
American Airlines will advise all com- 
panies concerned of its purchase decision. 

Minimum payload of the plane will be 
6,500 pounds with sufficient fuel for climb- 
ing to 10,000 feet and cruising at that 
altitude against a 10 mph headwind for 
100 mi. at the rate of 275 mph. 

Tricycle Landing Gear 

Landing gear of the airplane will be tri- 
cycle type, with a steerable nose wheel. 
Designs featuring dual wheels and brakes 
will be given preference. The main pas- 
senger door will be approximately 36 ins. 
wide and 72 ins. high, larger any 
commercial airplane door now in use. 
Cabin windows are to be a minimum of 
16 ins. long and 14 ins. high. This de- 
sign will make the windows 50% larger 
than those used in the present DC-3. 

The airplane, as basically proposed, 
will have no provision for cabin pressuri- 
zation. However, in order to permit an 
accurate evaluation of the cost of pres- 
surization in weight and performance, 
American has requested that the manu- 
facturer submit additional information on 
an alternate design in which sea-level 
cabin pressure at a flight altitude of 8,000 
ft. and adequate cooling for summer air 
conditions are provided. 

The s of passenger comfort, in 
general, will be equai in the new plane 
to that found in the present 21-passenger 
Douglas DC-3. For example, the plane 
is to have a buffet for the standard Amer- 
ican Airlines casserole type of food serv- 
ice. The cabin also will be equi with 
overhead racks to accommodate hats and 
winter coats for all passengers. In ad- 
dition, a compartment, accessible from 
the cabin, will be installed to allow for 
storing winter coats of ten passengers. 
It will be possible for the passenger to 
handle his own baggage by depositing it 
in these racks and to repossess it as he 
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deplanes. storage facilities within 
the cabin be sufficient to hold at 
least 30 lbs. of normal baggage, at 10 Ibs. 
per cubic foot, for each ; 
nan nae 8 Tig +8 

proposed new plane, r seats 
are occupied, will be 100 cu. ft. exclusive 


This "aren, between, the oebin and’ te 


War Vet Given Break 


In Rocky Mountain Case 

At heari on two reopened portions 
of the Rock Mountain Case (Docket 
152 et al.) held 
nautics Board Examiner 


Summit Airways, Inc., presen 
tional evidence in support of their appli- 
cations. 

Snyder had been unable to present his 
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stockholder and active manager of Sum- 
mit’s operations, was killed in an aircraft 
accident. Madden had therefore recom- 
mended: in his report on the case that 


without Hi 's services. 








Mid-Continent’s new service linking the South- 
land with the North saves vital time. 

So next time fly Mid-Continent, the shortest fastest route 
between New Orleans, Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Save as much as a day on the way. 






MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
Sewing the Heart of America 
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8 $ A new interpretation of simplified VHF, pr 

DAYS FROM DRAFTING BOARD TO FLIGHT LINE) i.iicscdevciopmentofthe company’s 2 
radio engineering laboratory. 

Germany stunned the world in "39 with their blitzkrieg. At exactly the - : : v th 

same time another blitzkrieg was quietly being made by the Canadians 

in this country. They needed airplanes and radio communication ice 

equipment —fast. = 

pa 

The airplanes they got...and the radios. There were less than 90 days 4 

left when Pacific Divisiqn got the go ahead for transmitters and inter- li 

phone equipment that had not even been designed. 2, 

In 88 days Pacific Division designed—developed—and delivered a Qualiey 3s quenshiy te dhe tespnees of ait at 

quantity of 100-watt master oscillator transmitters for low and high Pega yo na MT - 

frequency ...amplifiers for the interphone...and engineered and installed e eae , So 

these and all other radio equipment in the Canadian airplanes. 4¢ if 

ce 

We at Pacific Division would rather not accept any more orders that ic 

we have to pull out of a hat. But we are open for business, especially ~ 

VHF Communication Systems in which we specialize, that demands + 

experience, ability and resourcefulness. Your inquiries are invited. Si 

© 1945, Bendix Aviation Corp. ~ 

pI 

Pacific Division's engineering ability el 

is matched by its outstanding produc- th 

tion facilities. Here future VHF equip- is 

ment will be manufactured in volume. T" 

be 

. < of 
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OPERATING SIX VHF EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS A 
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The first annual meeting of the Feeder 
Airlines Association, held in Washington’s 


foil S Statler last fortnight found the or- 
consid- 


tion with 26 members and 

erable enthusiasm for making the Associa- 
tion a central clearing house for informa- 
tion and ideas among present and pros- 
_— local air service operators. Al- 

though only one member is a currently 
operating feeder line—All American Avi- 
ation, Inc.—the others are applicants to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for certif- 
icates of convenience and necessity. 

The organization went unanimously on 
record as favoring the coordination of the 
proposed national airport construction 
program with a program for the develop- 
ment of short haul air 


tion. 
The members and directors of Asso- 
ciation pointed out that the real real value 


of the airport program could be obtained 
only when translated into terms of the 
greatest utility to the largest number of 
people through feeder airline services. 

Also approved by FAA were Senate 
Resolution 25 and House Resolution 64, 
introduced by Sen. Warren Magnuson 
and Rep. Jennings Randolph respectively, 
calling for the extension of--air services 
to smaller communities. 


Must ‘Sell’ Local Service 


Don V. Seevers, Executive Director of 
the Association, outlined to members and 
prospective members, the work the or- 
nae ora has cut out for it in selling 
ocal air transportation to thousands of 
small communities. He stressed the fact 
that citizens of localities, when asked to 
vote financing measures for airport con- 
struction, must be shown that air serv- 
ices are available and willing to operate 
into the local airport if it is built. He 
outlined an educational program, 
pamphlets as a medium, through whic 
FAA proposes to interest all of 
local groups in the possibilities of feeder- 
line service. 

Col. Roscoe Turner, president of the 
National Aviation Trades Association, 
and Joseph J. Mitchener, Jr.. FAA Treas- 
urer and an officer of Hawthorne Airways, 
urged on the members and prospective 
members the absolute necessity of having 
some type of organization to foster the 
interests of applicants for feeder line cer- 
tificates as well as those who will re- 
ceive some of the experimental local serv- 
ice certificates CAB is almost certain to 
— Turner pointed out that such an 

anization could make an iy weer 

ort toward self policing, avoiding there- 
by additional cumbersome Federal and 
State regulations. He told FAA members 
that the major airlines would fear and 
oppose feederline operators only if they 
rape f to grow into trunkline services. 
Bowman R. a of Otto Airlines was 
see president of the association for 
year. The new vice president 

is is Oliver * Parks of Parks Air College. 
The offices of secretary and treasurer have 
been combined, and Thomas H. Davis 
of Piedmont Aviation, Inc., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., was elected to the dual post. 
The new FAA Board of Directors in- 


ludes: 

: Harry R. Stringer of All American 
rar rege sas bs Ba en Hylan Flying 
Service; R. ughan, Aviation En- 


terprises; ha G. Ray, Southwest Air- 


Coordinate National Airport Planning 
With Short Haul Development, FAA Urges 
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ways Co. Eugene R. a. Ryan 
School of "Aeronautics; Philip C. W>ene-, 


Parks Air ——— and Harry S. White, 
Coast Aviation, 5 


Definition of Air Carriers 
Sought in T-M Hearing 


The issues to be decided in the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s economic investiga- 
tion of Trans-Marine Airlines, Inc., have 
been defined in a prehearing conference 

by Examiner Charles J. Fredericks 
as (1) Is Trans-Marine an air carrier as 
defined by the Civil Aeronautics Act, and 
(2) if so, are its operations conducted 
under the Board’s order exempting non- 
scheduled services from economic regu- 
lation? 

The Board's opinion in this proceeding 
is e ted to lay down sharply a worki 

tion of scheduled and non-schedul 
air carriers. Its answers to both these 
questions should provide some sort of 
guide to prospective operators of non- 
scheduled services, enabling them to 
know just how closely they may approach 
scheduled service without violating the 
present non-scheduled exemption order. 

According to Public Counsel Julian T. 
Cromelin, one of the main points around 
which the proceeding pivots is the ques- 
tion of whether or not Trans-Marine has 
been holding out to the public a regular 
or reasonably regular service. 

To amplify this point, Cromelin asked 
that Trans-Marine supply one passenger 
manifest for a southbound trip and one 
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Welcome Home—’* aa 
Chief Pilot for Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, welcomes back to the cockpit of « 
C. & S. DC-3 Maj. Lonnie Shannon of the 
Air Transport Command. Shannon, a 
former C. & S. captain, is the second of a 
group of AAF reserve officers to return to 
flying status with Chicago and Southern. 


for a ant migoece trip for each of the 
three weeks preceding July 26, which 
brought strong yee en from Herman 
Riddell, counsel for Trans-Marine, Rid- 
dell said that the purpose of Public Coun- 
sel’s request amounted to requiring the 
line to produce witnesses to testify against 
it. Examiner Fredericks, however, di- 
rected the company to produce the mani- 
fests sosted, in accordance with the 
Board’s broad powers of compelling tes- 
timony. The person producing any docu- 
ments at the Board’s direction, however, 
is protected by the Act from any civil or 
criminal penalties which otherwise might 
result from _their surrender, excepting 
prosecution and punishment for perjury. 








‘Matson Navigation Co., Northwest Airlines 


Object to Report Favoring UAL for Pacific 


The recommendation of two Civil Aero- 
nautics Board examiners that United Air 
Lines be certificated to compete with Pan 
American Airways on the California- 
Hawaii route has brought vigorous objec- 
tions from Matson Navigation Co., and 
Northwest Airlines, whose applications 
were rejected in the examiners’ report. 

In a brief protesting the conclusions of 
Examiners Thomas L. Wrenn and Lawr- 
ence J. Kosters, Matson charged that the 
selection of United wholly failed to meet 
the criterion proposed by the examiners 
themselves, that the route should be 
served by “a carrier whose primary objec- 
tive is to serve the local traffic and whose 
policies are dictated solely by the needs 
of that traffic.” On the basis of the 
steamship services it has operated be- 
tween the mainland and Hawaii for many 
years, Matson asserted that it is the only 
applicant able to meet these specifications. 


the route to United would “in part restore 
the competitive balance among United, 
TWA, and American,” on the ground that 
FS en ee 
U. S. domestic carriers “has no proper 
bearing on the selection of a. carrier” for 
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the Hawaiian service. The proper stand- 
ard, the brief suggested, should be the 
provision of the best possible service to 
the public and to Hawaii. 

Northwest Airlines joined with Matson 
and the Ports of Seattle and Tacoma in 
objecting to the examiners’ finding that a 
route connecting the Pacific Northwest 
and Hawaii was not required at present. 

Matson’s brief claimed that it had 
offered to provide a Seattle-Honolulu air 
service at its own risk and at no cost to 
the government. 

Northwest and the two Port authorities 
protested that the establishment of an ad- 
ditional California-Hawaii Rg service and 
the rejection of a similar link between the 
Islands and Seattle would accentuate the 


The Ports of Seattle and Tacoma 
charged in their briefs that failure to link 
them by air with Hawaii would result in 
diverting “a heavy stream” of prospective 
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wow powser neces WESTERN BRASS MILLS proouce 


Bullets by the Billion 


Clean, Dry, Safe Fuel—Impurities and free 
moisture are removed while the fuel is be- 
. ing dispensed. 

eae 10 — - 4 Ne on Serv-A-Plane— For medium and smaller air- 
tion b war made by Western Brass 3 é ports, or for fueling smaller pjanes. Bowser’s 
Mills, division of Olin Industries, Inc. Wiocebas|. ¥ compact, durable, easily installed Serv-A- 
Plane is a complete airport service, self- 
contained. AVIATION DIVISION, Dept. 32-H 

BowseER, INC., Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


Not only has Bowser war production earned 
the Army-Navy E... Bowsef equipment has 
helped earn it for scores of other companies. 
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CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, Orders Issued, and Future Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Bogrd.) 


Route Applications 


American Airlines, for amendment to Route 7 to 
add Erie and Cleveland as intermediate points 
between Detroit and Niagera Falls, and to per- 
mit non-stop operations between Cleveland and 
Chicago and Cleveland and New York. (Docket 
1980) 


Dizie Airways, inc., for a certificate authorizing 
feeder service over a 726 mile route in Mississippi 
a Louisiana, touching New Orleans. (Docket 
t 
Feeder Airlines, Inc., for a certificate authorizing 
a circle route out of Boston touching points in 
Mass., Conn., N. Y., N. H., and R. I. (Docket 
1979) 

Airways, Inc., an Alaskan carrier, for au- 
thorization to carry mail over its three routes 
between Kotzebue and Kobuk, Kotzebue and 
Nome, and Kotzebue and Point Barrow. (Docket 


Northeast Airlines, Inc., for extension of its certifi- 
cate for Route 65, or issuance of a new certificate, 
to extend its system from New York to Washing- 
ton. Numerous combinations of intermediate 
points are listed in the application, including 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilmington, Providence, 
Hartford, Westchester, N. Y., and Reading and 
Lancaster, Pa. (Docket 198!) 

Pan American Airways, Inc. Application for «4 
permanent and/or temporary certificate for routes 
in Maryland and Delaware. (Docket |970) 


Orders 


362—Instituting an investigation into the air trans- 
port activities of Trans-Marine Airlines, inc. 
(Docket 1967) 

3047—Denying Page Airways’ motion to delay ac- 
tion in the economic investigation of its opera- 
tions. (Docket 1896). 

8848—Granting Jim Dodson Air Service, an Alaskan 
air carrier, permission to intervene in a pro- 
ceeding in which Northern Airways is seeking ap- 
proval for the transfer of a certificate (Docket 
1928). 

3849—Permitting the National Aviation Trades As- 
sociation to intervene in the Board's economic in- 
vestigation of Page Airways. (Docket 1896). 
3850—Approving an agreement between United Air 
Lines and American Airlines relating to the use 
of United's cleaning unit at the Washington Na- 
tional Airport by American. (Agreement C.A.B. 
No. 408). 

3851—Consolidating applications of Braniff, Chicago 
and Southern, Continental, Delta, Eastern, Mid- 
Continent and Trans-Southern Corp. in the Kansas 
City-Memphis-Floride case. (Docket 105! et al.). 

3852—Authorizing TWA and National to intervene 
in the Kansas City-Memphis-Florida case. (Docket 
105! et al.). 

3853—Approving interlocking relationships between 
James Bruce and American Airlines. (Docket 
1828). 

3863—Permitting Alaska Airlines, Inc. to intervene 
in the proceeding for approval of transfer of 
Northern Airways’ certificate. (Docket 1928). 

3064—Denying the petition of Colonial Airlines for 
permission to intervene in the Cincinnati-New York 
Additional Service case. (Docket 22! et al.) 

38465—Permitting the Air Line Pilots Association, 
international, to intervene in the National Airlines- 
Caribbean Atlantic acquisition proceeding. 
(Docket 1907 et al.)) 

3866—Dismissing the application of Page Airways in 
Docket 872. 

3867—Authorizing the Cities of Cleveland and 
Akron, Ohio, to intervene in the Great Lakes 
Area case. (Docket 535 et al.) 

3868—Permitting. Ray Petersen Flying Service to in- 
tervene in the proceeding for approval of trans- 
fer of Northern Airways’ certificate. (Docket 1928) 

3869—Denying 2 petition of the City of Shreveport, 
La., for permission to intervene in the Cincinnati- 
New York Additional Service case. (Docket 22! 
et al.) 

3872—Approving an agreement between United Air 
Lines “and Nationa! Airlines relating to the fur- 
nishing of stor facilities for gasoline at Le 
Guardia Field. "Cqneematt C.A.B. No. 412) 

3873—Dismissing an application for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity by Chester A. Martin, 


doing business as Kodiak Airw Dismissed at 
apphcant’s request. (Docket |! 
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3874—Dismissi an application for an exemption 
Ch 


order by ester A. Martin doing business as 
Kodiak Airways, st the applicant's request. 
(Docket 1341) 


3875—Denying the petition of the City of San An- 
tonio for permission to intervene in the Floride 
case. (Docket 489 et al.) 

3876—Amending the consolidation order in the 
Great Lakes area case. Applications of Braniff 
Airways, Docket 1948; Chicago and thern, 
Docket 1949; and Parks Air Transport, Docket 
1670, ere now inch in the proceeding. East- 
ern's application in’ Docket 1871 is dismissed. 
PCA’s Docket 1788 is severed from the case. 
American's Docket 1744 is dismissed, and its 
Docket 1868 severed from the Great Lekes Aree 
case. 

3877—Dismissing the joint petition of “Ellis Air 
Transport and Alaska Coastal Airlines for revoce- 
tion of a Pan American Airways exemption order 
for Alaskan service. (Docket 1884) 

3878—Severing a portion of an application of East- 
ern Air Lines (Docket 1067), previously consoli- 
dated with the Kansas City-Memphis-Florida case 
(Docket 1051 et al.) and assigning the severed 
portion a new docket number. (Docket 1/97!) 

3879—Severing a portion of the application of Pan 
American Airways in Docket 1535 and assigning 
it for separate hearing as Docket 1972. 

3880—Consolidating into one proceeding the ap- 
plications of Wien Alaska Airlines in Dockets 
1673 and 1677, and the application of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways in Docket 1973. (Docket 1973 con- 
sists of a severed portion of Pan American's ap- 
plication in Docket 1535) 

388i|—Alaskan consolidation order including in one 
proceeding applications of Wien Alaska Airlines, 
Dockets 1498, 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820; Alaska 
Airlines, inc., Dockets (831, 1892, and 1893; 
Northern Cross, Inc., Dockets 1917 and 1918; and 
mail certifications by the Postmaster General, 
Dockets 1759, 1760, 1761, and 1764. 

3882—Consolidation order setting up an Aleskan 
proceeding involving the applications of Alasks 
Airlines, inc., Dockets 865, 866, and 1920; Wood- 
ley Airways, Dockets 89! and 1937; Ray Petersen 
Flying Service, Dockets 938, 971 and 1934; Al 
Jones Airways, Docket 1068; Philip P. MacDonald, 
Docket 1924; Oscar Winchell Flying Service, 
Docket 1929; Northern Airways, Docket 1931; and 
Pan American Airways, Docket 1974. 

3883—Consolidati for hearing the applications of 
Walatka Air rvice, Dockets 1307 and i40!; 
Nicholson Air Service, Docket 1678; Peck and 
Rice Airways, Docket (832; Western Alaska Air- 
ways, Docket i889: and Alaska Airlines, inc., 
Docket 1933. 

3884—Consolidating into a single proceeding the 
applications of Alaska Airlines, nc., Docket 863, 
and Toussaint Air Service, Docket 1927. 

3890—Approving the interlocking relationships of 
C. R. Smith, Ralph S$. Damon, H. K. Rulison, and 
C. W. Jacob, officers of American Airlines who 
will also serve as Directors of American Export 
Airlines, inc. (Docket 1966) 

3891—Authorizing Ceribbean-Atientic Airlines, Inc., 
to operate non-stop on its Route 5? between San 
Juan and Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 

3892—Extending for a period of three months from 
July 3! the temporary foreign air carrier permit 
under which KLM operates into Miami. ( ket 
778 et al.) 

3893—Denying a motion of Americen Airlines that 
the Board rescind a previous order refusi the 
carrier non-stop authorizations between Okla 
City-Phoenix and Oklahoma City-Tucson. (Docket 
1895) 

3894—Permitting the Department of the Interior to 
intervene in the National Airlines-Caribbean-At- 
lantic Airlines acquisition case. (Docket 1907 
et al.) 

389S—Exemption order authorizing Alaska Airlines, 
Inc., to operate between Juneau and. Anchorege 
vie Cordova and Yakutat, with the exception of 
local service between Cordova and Anchorage. 

38%—Authorizing Dennis Powelson, et al., to inter- 
vene in the National Airlines-Caribbean-Atlantic 
ry acquisition proceeding. (Docket 1907 
et al. 

3697—Extending for three months from July 31, the 
temporary foreign air carrier permit w which 
Expreso Aereo inter-Americano, S. A., operstes 
between Havana and Miami. (Docket 778 et al.) 


on the Cities of San Antonio and Okle- 
homa permission to intervene in the Cin- 


cinnati-New York Additional Service case. (Docket 
221 et al.) 

3399—Granting the Alaska Development Board per- 
mission to Ndendies in the Pacific Case, (Docket 
547 et al.) 

3900—Reopening the Rocky Mountein case (Docket 
1S2 etal.) to receive additional evidence relat- 
ing to the organizational basis of Summit Air- 
ways, inc. 

3901—Denying a motion of Public counsel to con- 
solidate the Big Four Mail Rate Cases for heer- 
ing. (Dockets 1697, 1698, 1699, and 1700) 

3902—Amending Order 3767 which instituted a Board 
investigation of the proposed reduction in Gov- 
ernment travel discounts offered by Pan American, 
Panagra, UMCA, and Compania Mexicene. 
(Docket 194!) 

3903—Authorizing Pan American Airways temporarily 
to suspend service between YMonrovia, Liberia, 
and Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, on its Miami- 
Leopoldville route. 

3904—Denying the City of Dallas, Texas, permission 
to intervene in the Cincinnati-New York Addi- 
tional Service Case.. (Docket 221 et al.) 

3905—Severing the names of Edward G. Buckland 
and L. Warrington Baldwin from a joint applice- 
tion for approval of interlocking relationships 
filed by the Railway Express Agency, Inc., and 
assigning them separate dockets. Buckland, Docket 
1986. Baldwin, Docket 1985. 


Calendar 


Aug. !8—Hearing, Pan American Airways, Juneau- 
Ketchikan Local Service. (Docket 1972) Juneau, 
Alaska. Examiners Raymond W. Stough and 
Joseph L. Fitzmaurice. 

Aug. 20—Prehearing conference on CAB's investige- 
tion of proposed reduction in government travel 
discounts on Pan American Airways; Panagre: 
Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways, inc.; and 
Compania Mexicena de Aviacion, S, A. (Docket 
1941) Examinen Ross |. Newman. Postponed from 
Aug. 4. ‘ 

Aug. 22—Hearing, Northern Airways-Gillem Transfer 
(Docket 1928) Feirbenks, Alaska. Examiners Ray- 
mond W. Stough and Joseph L. Fitzmaurice. 

Aug. 3!—Briefs due in Hawaiian Case. (Docket 85! 
et al) Postponed from Aug. 10. 

Sept. 10—Briefs due in West Coost Case. (Docket 
250 et al) 

Oct. I—Hearing, Great Lakes Area Case. (Docket 
535 et al) (Tentative) 

Nov. 5—Hearing, Nationa! Airlines, et al, Mississippi 
Valley Case. 

Dec. 3—Hearing, Mid-Continent Airlines et al., Kan- 
sas City-Memphis-Florids Case. (Docket 105! ef 
al) (Tentative) 

Dec. 3—Hearing, Middle Atlantic 


Stetes Case. 
(Docket 674 et al) (Tentative) 


Murals for Eastern 


The evolution of air transportation will be 
the theme of three Dean Cornwell murals soon 
to appear in the lobby of the Eastern Air Line 
Building in New York City. The series, for 
which the artist was commissioned more than 
a@ year ago, will not be complete for another 
six months. 


Northwest. Insignia Museum Piece 


The insignia of Northwest Airlines, second 
oldest air carrier in the country, will enter 
@ permanent collection at Rockefeller Center, 
New York, where aeronautical exhibits are 


aboard airplanes. This design, with variouy 
modifications, was adopted not only by the 

service, but its varients may be seen 
in pilots’ lapel buttons and in other forms. 
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; Quick-Freezing Proves 
Practical for Airlines 


Althor post-war commercial trans- 
ports have electric kitchens, the bulk 
of airline cooking will continue to be done 
on the —s. probably Fox agp quick- 
freezing for full-course meals carried on 


at director of passenger service 
for United Air Lines, who ranks as 
of the pioneers in serving hot pra as ‘aloft. 

Magarrell said that quick- * eage gy Smee 
proved practical for virtually all 
of foods, and that airline commissaries on 
the ground could be equipped with quick- 
freezing facilities =. to those used in 
fruit-processing plan 

“These will be capable of producing 
sub-zero temperatures, which, in con- 
junction with the use of refrigeration 
aboard the airliners themselves, will serve 
to preserve food for indefinite lengths of 
time,” he said. 

“The airplane kitchens or galleys will 
be used to bring these foods up to the 
proper temperatures and in the further 
ow of meals for service.” 

Quick-freezing represents a long step 
from the early days of the airline box 
lunch. Credit for much of the progress 
in the enflight food field goes to a rela- 
tive of the thermos bottle. 

The idea of serving hot and cold foods 
from the thermos came to the airlines in 
the early 1930s, but it was Lionel King 
of TWA who conceived the idea of using 
large food jugs for carrying heated foods. 

The first container ever used to carry 
hot and cold liquids aloft in commercial 
operations was the Stanley unbreakable 
vacuum bottle, manufactured by Land- 
ers, Frary & Clark of New Britain, Conn. 
In a short time, the Stanley bottle en- 
tered service with all airlines. 

Elaborations soon came from every- 
where. A handle was added so the co- 
pilot, in the pre-stewardess era, could 
serve liquids more easily; the was 
widened to permit easier cleaning and, 
soon, spigots were added when King sug- 
gested that the bottle be placed in racks. 
The engineering department of Ameri- 
can Airlines tgs aH the spigot and 
adapter cap which is still in use. 

When it was decided. that cold sand- 
wiches could be improved upon, TWA 
turned the problem over to Landers, 
Frary & Clark. The solution 
in a widening of the all-metal jug’s neck 
and, in 1939, TWA contributed a casserole, 
the molds for which it still owns, to fit 
inside. Within a few months, all the air- 
lines were serving complete hot meals. 

This same year, TWA established 
ground kitchens where food was prepared 
and then loaded on the plane in cas- 
seroles. Airline menus began featuring 
such dishes as baked breast of pheasant 
stuffed with wild rice. Tables were fast- 
ened with brackets to walls of the air- 
liner and food was removed from tray 
to table. 

Among those who pioneered the de- 
velopment of servi bg food aloft were 
C. Wesley a Lionel 
King and Walter Y. Brown of TWA, 
Magarreil and George Konberg of United. 

Two years later, the jug with the wider 
neck underwent another change. With 
the increased use of stainless steel and 
its qualities of yee weight, 
and cleanliness, the giass lining was re- 
placed. Here, again, Landers, 
Clark were called in. 
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claimed the lives of nine hotel 
guests and injured 30. Those criti- 
cally injured were flown to hos- 
pitalization at Kenora and Winni- 
peg in speedy turn-about flights by 
the Canadian Pacific planes. 
Equipment. used for the flights in- 
cluded CPA Junkers, Beechcraft, 
Norseman and Bellanca ~ Airbus 


planes 











In 1941, keeping pace with “ig ~4 pas- 
senger loads requirements, firm 
developed a new six-quart container to 
carry liquids. Employing a spigot that 
could be sealed to avoid leakage, the jug 
accommodated the heaviest soups and 
yet permitted economical serving of car- 
— beverages. A unique feature 

the dry ice compartment, so useful 
in os cotendiiel flights. 

Since that time, refinements on the food 
jug have been made: TWA’s Norman J. 
Homier provided a double lunch box 
with a special compartment in the lid 
for serving a second lunch, and Walter 
Y. Brown’s vacuum beverage jug per- 
mitted serving of carbonated beverages 
and thick soups at altitude of 20,000 feet 
or better. 


Los Angeles-to-New York 
Freight Service Scheduled 


National Skyway Freight Corp., which 
recently Baw ton! a number of Budd 


Conestega twin-engine transport planes. 


through the Surplus War Property Board 
to rate a contract non-schedule air 
freight service, announces 24-hour air 
freight service between Los Angeles and 
New York, in addition to contract services 
to any other point in the world. 

The company has taken delivery of its 
first plane which was flown to the Long 


‘Beach Municipal Airport, where the com- 


pany will have its main offices. Six other 
giving the were to be delivered shortly 

new company a daily freight 
cae of 70,000 Ibs. 


Left to 
and Robert 
Corp. 


Intra-Island Services 
Inaugurated by NAL 


G. T. Baker, President of National Air- 
lines, told a Civil Aeronautics Board ex- 
aminer last fortnight that the operating 
agreement between National and Carib- 
bean Atlantic Airlines has made possible 
the opening of new intra-island services 
in Puerto Rico as well as improvements 
to the existing service between San Juan 
and St. Croix, Virgin Islands. Baker's 
testimony was offered at hearings on Na- 
tional’s proposed acquisition of the Puerto 
Rican carrier. 

The operating agreement Baker said, 
had.made possible the use of Lockheed 
Lodestars to replace the tri-motored Stin- 
sons Caribbean-Atlantic had been using. 
National has leased two Lodestars to the 
Puerto Rican line, and has loaned it oper- 
ating and maintenance personnel to serv- 
ice the planes and to train Puerto Ricans 
in their maintenance. 

Baker also described a “high density 
commuter,” a Lodestar equipped to carry 
26 passengers in bench-type seats. He 
said the plans by Nationals’ 
engineers would be placed in experimen- 
tal service in Puerto Rico to test public 
acceptance of an aircraft not equipped 
with the usual airline passenger comforts. 

The agreement whereby National is to 
acquire control of Caribbean-Atlantic was 
worked out between Baker and Dennis 
Powelson, president of CAA. Under its 
provisions, Pswelson has already depos- 
ited 33,500 shares of Caribbean-Atlantic 
stock with National. Powelson is to re- 
ceive in return shares of National Airlines 
stock of equivalent value, although Baker 
said these had not yet been issued. Under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, acquisitions of 
one carrier by ‘another must have Board 
approval, and Baker explained that he has 
withheld completion of his part of the 
acquisition agreement to avoid being held 
in violation of the Act. 

The stock, he.said, will: be issued to 
Powelson as soon as the Board approves 
the acquisition. 

Contesting the acquisition was Inter- 
Americas Airlines, Inc., .a Puerto Rican 
company which has applied for the intra- 
island routes Caribbean-Atlantic now 
flies. In a complaint filed with the Board, 
it contended that the operating agreement 
between Baker and Powelson was illegal 
because it represented an acquisition of 
contro] without CAB approval. 

Examiner Ferdinand D. Moran presided 
at the hearings. 








ck Cornelius, vice-president, maintenance; Robert W. Prescott, president; 
. Hedman, vice-president, operations, of newly formed National Skyway Freight 
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THE ONLY COMPANY THAT CAN 
CLAIM SUCH A RECORD OF SERVICE 


AiResearch is manufacturing supercharger Intercooler units for the 
P-38, the P-61, the B-17 and the B-29. These ships alone have logged well 
over a million combat hours, all trouble-free insofar as AiResearch Intcr- 
coolers are concerned. And AiResearch has designed and built numerous 
other models equally successful. 


AiResearch designed the first mechanically assembled all-aluminum, 
corrosion-resisting Intercooler successfully put on a production line basis. 
The tubes are jig assembled and mechanically fastened for accurate con- 
trol of dimensions. This method helps make them mechanically strong 
enough to withstand terrific back pressure. 


Both round and flattened tube Intercoolers are standard products of 
AiResearch. The company’s latest development is a flattened-dimpled 
tube unit used on the B-29, which has shown a remarkable increase in 
effectiveness and as much as a 40%. reduction in cooling drag. Weight 
has been continually decreased. Intercoolers today weigh 30% less than 
earlier models. 


These Intercoolers are tested in the AiResearch Laboratories under 
actual conditions of heat, cold and altitude. Lab performance and actual 
performance have been remarkably near the same. This experience in 
designing, testing and manufacture is available to other aircraft manufac- 
turers and engineers who have an intercooling problem needing solution. 
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Run by ASC, It Keeps 
C-46s, C-54s Humming 


By Eric BraMiey 


GRA, INDIA—At an airport here in 
the north central part of India, the 
Air Service Command is performing one 
vf the most important functions in the 
India-Burma Theater. It is keeping in 
shape the Curtiss-Wright C-46s with 


which the India-China Division of the 
Air Transport Command flies cargo to 


The work here at ASC’s Central India 
Air Depot is not exciting work and it 
isn’t work that makes sensational news 

But it’s a job the importance of 

i cannot be overemphasized. At 
least part of the success of ATC’s Hump 
operation is due to the fact that ASC 
goes quietly on with its task of perform- 





TRANSPORT ENGINEERING 


‘Production Line’ Base in India Gets Results 


ing fourth echelon “production line” 
maintenance on the work-weary C-4é6s. 


—_ majority of CIAD’s work is on 

A DIR (Depot Inspection and Repair) 
is performed on the C-46s every 2,000 to 
3,000 hours. This includes the 
wings, engines, tail surfaces—completely 
tearing down the airplane, testing it, re- 
placing and repairing worn or damaged 
parts, and putting it back together again. 

When an airplane arrives at CIAD it 
goes immediately into the first stage of 
the production line maintenance program, 
which is disassembly. There are several 
stages in the line, all but one of which 
involve testing, repair and reassembly. 
The line moves every two days, and a 
“new” airplane is turned out in less than 
three weeks. The depot receives three 


planes a week and turns out three a 
week. 

Never do the same wings and the same 
engines go back on the same airplane. 
To save time, CIAD puts on rent 
wings and engines, already examined and 
tested, and the ones just removed will be 
reprocessed and installed later. The depot 
does not do major engine overhaul—this 
is done at another ASC installation near 
Calcutta. CIAD runs 100-hour inspec- 
tions, however, and has a fairly extensive 
engine shop. 

Conditions are a far cry from what 
they were back in June, 1942 when the 
depot was etablished. There were no 
roads, all work was done in the open, and 
rain, heat and dust presented many prob- 
lems. B-24s, P-40s, C-47s, B-25s and all 
other types were being overhauled—a 
complicating factor. Mechanics were not 











LARGE PHOTO shows general view of the line outside ASC's hangars at Agra. (Hangars are at right just outside the picture). C-4és, 


C-47s, and other types are shown. 
being removed. 


In background is the runway and ATC's passenger terminal. 
LOWER LEFT: four-bladed Curtiss electric propeller is shown being installed. LOWER CENTER: GI mechanics are shown 


UPPER LEFT: teil assembly is shown 


checking over plane in the final stages. It is almost ready to fly agein. LOWER RIGHT: Wings, engines, teil, and other parts are removed 
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In August, 1944, the depot switched 

most entirely to C-46s. 
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TWA Overhaul Rack— 
Mechanic Leroy Foresman adjusts an igni- 
tion loom rack on which ignition specialists 
replace wire and repair broken shieldings 
and manifolds with calm and efficiency 
at TWA'S Radio and Electrical Overhaul 
Shops in Kansas City. Not so long ago, 
it took from 30 to 36 hours to overhaul 
an ignition loom. TWA mechanics now 
overhaul two of them in an eight-hour 
shift thanks to the new rack. 





buffeting of Hump weather. Col. Siemens 
and other officers at the base believe that 
the C-46 is a “damn good airplane.” Fur- 
ther improvements are still being made, 
however. For example, riveted fuel 
tanks, susceptible to leaks, have been 
removed and welded tanks installed. 
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work accurately because 
rately. Write for catalog information. 


logan Lathes because accurate 

work goes into building them. Typical of maximum tolerances 
allowed are Bed ways within .0005” of parallelism, and head- 
stock bearing faces held to an accuracy of .0005”. To maintain 
such accuracy in lathe after lathe, one of every seven men build- 
an inspector, skilled in the use of precision 
Johannson Blocks, Sine Bars, 

gouges. Using this precision equipment, 
Logan inspectors check individual parts, sub-assemblies and 
machines. This stress on inspection, though expen- 

sive, is a wise economy. It makes sure that every Logan Lathe 
will every port of that lathe fits accu- 


peu tenors 
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No. 850 
Monvfacturing Turret Lothe 





Gear Cabinet Lothe 


SPECIFICATIONS commen te all 

Lathes: Swing over bed, 
104%"; Bed width ocross ways, 
6-15/16"; Bed length, 434%”: Size 
of hole through spindle, 25/32"; 
Spindle nose diameter ond threads 
per inch, 1%,"—8; 12 Spindle 
speeds . . 30 to 1450 r.p.m.; Size 
of motor .. % or Y h.p., 1750 
r.p.m.; Prelooded precision bol! 
D-3 bearing spindle mounting; Drum 
type reversing motor switch ond 
cord; Precision ground ways, 2 
prismatic “‘V'" woys, 2 flat ways. 
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Assisting materially in the depot’s work 
is George Maither, Curtiss-Wright techni- 
cal representative stationed in Agra 
Maither advises the men on new changes 
in the C-46, and often goes on test flights 
to check a newly-overhauled plane. 

As is the case with other installations 
in the theater, the Army’s policy of rota- 
tion has complicated CIAD’s work. Of 
the men who opened the base in 1942, 
enly 10 are left. Some of these have been 
home, and requested their return to 
Agra. Turnover has been as high as 76% 
in a six-month period. The depot thus 
has the constant problem of keeping an 
adequate supply of skilled mechanics on 
band. 

There are probably as many civilian 
employes at the base as there are officers 
and men. The Indians are good work- 
men when properly trained and are better 
on monotonous jobs than our own men. 

With the ever-increasing Hump opera- 
tions and the ever-increasing introduction 
of C-46s into the theater, the job of CIAD 
will become even more important than it 
is now. It’s a valuable part of the 
machinery of getting supplies to China. 


ATSC Landing Gear Permits 
Taxiing With Flat Tires 


Airline operators will find many possi- 
bilities in a new auxiliary landing gear 
developed by the Air Technical Service 
Command for taxiing DC-3 type aircraft 
with flat tires, thus eliminating the need 
for changing tires out on the line. 

Designed by M/Sgt. Raymond D. John- 
son, and built entirely of scrap parts, the 
auxiliary gear is strong enough to lift 
one gear of an aircraft loaded to 33,000 
lbs. with a safety factor of four. 

In use, the auxiliary gear is carried to 
the air craft. The main landing gear axle 
torque bolts are removed, and with the 
auxiliary landing gear shock struts de- 
flated, its axle is inserted in the axle of 
the regular gear, and the torque bolts are 
reinserted to hold it im position. For 
taxiing, or towing without a towbar the 
outer wheel of the auxiliary gear can be 
equipped with brakes operated from the 
cockpit. Taxiing speed should be kept 
below 10 mph. 

Full drawings detailing the construction 
of the auxiliary gear are obtainable from 
the Air Technical Service Command. 





ATSC's auxiliary landing gear for flat 
tire texiing installed on a C-47. 
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TRANSPORT ENGINEERING 








HILE both the P-80 Shooting Star and P-59 Airacomet are powered by turbo-jet 


attached under 


portedly progressed to the point where “buzz-bomb” engines are 
t testing as a 


the wings of conventionally powered aircraft for experimental fii 
source of auxiliary booster power. 


Startling news from the reciprocating engine field in the form of fuels 


developed are said to be too high for air cooled power plants. 


A new 15-passenger feederline transport now in the design stage will be powered 
by four engines of comparatively low horsepower. 


If present trends continue, everything on future aircraft except the wings 
will probably be retractable. The Blackburn Co. in England has just announced 
a fiying boat with a retractable bottom, and now it is reported that an 
American glider manufacturer is working on a sailplane with a retractable 
engine. Sort of an aerial outbeard motor boat, this would permit the pilot 
to sail when conditions were right, and still be able te get where he was 
going if and when he ran out of thermals. 


Bob Swackhamer of the Stinson sales department proposes that fuel gages be made 
to read in hours instead of gallons so that the pilot would know at a glance just how 
long he could keep going without refueling. Further, the hour marked gage could 
be checked against a clock to determine if fuel was being lost or consumption was 
excessive. 


Don’t be surprised if W. B. Stout, this country’s first exponent of all-metal 
aircraft, turns to plastics for his postwar designs. At least that’s the impres- 
sion one gets from looking at his desk, which is covered with samples of plastic 
materials. 


The 12-place Piasecki helicopter is not the only multi-passenger model now flying. 
Another manufacturer is reported to have an 8-place rotorplane in the flight test stage. 


Aerodynamicists who have long claimed they can prove that a bumble bee 
can’t fly, might better spend their time studying why it can, according to one 
leading engineer. The flat flapping wing of the insect,.as opposed to curved 
flapping wing of the bird, he says, is more efficient aerodynamically than any- 
thing we now have, and is well within our powers of mechanical duplication. 


Much of the guess work in the designing of large postwar transports is being 
eliminated by one company through the use of radio-controlled exact scale flying 
models to determine stress analysis under actual flight conditions. A similar idea was 
used back in 1937 by the Glenn L. Martin Co. which preceded its PBM-1 with a 
quarter scale flying prototype. Martin, however, did not use radio control. 


While Packard intends te stay in the aircraft engine field after the war, it 
will confine its attention to high horsepower types. Jet propulsion work is 
reported to at its mew research center in Toledo, but both 


predominate 
air and liquid cooled reciprocating engines will probably be available if the 
customers want them. 


A retractable landing gear with caterpillar tread is now under development by one 
of the big rubber companies. Designed for cargo and military operations from rough 
eS ee ee ee while 
completely eliminating the parasitic drag of the German 
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a Key! 


BOTH a open doors— 
but the key makes it so easy. 


merican 
viation 


is the “key” used by the adver- 
tisers you know in the aviation 
industry to reach its leaders 
with perfect timing—oat the 
psychological moment. 


WHY? — Because American 
Aviation héads their “must” 
reading for straight aviation in- 
dustry NEWS—as it has for the 
past eight years. 


TODAY, with a circulation of 
11,000 key men, American 
Aviation goes forward main- 
taining its established leader- 
ship — reporting the NEWS of 
aviation, quickly, accurately 
and impartially. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
is an integral part of the in- 
dustry. It stands ready to help 
all who have an important mes- 
sage to place before aviation’s 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


“The Independent Voice 
of American Aeronautics” 


lst and 15th of Every Month 





SYDNEY CARTER. Amenican Bunomc Wasumeoron 4, D. C. 
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Siieseded dolammas tnew how © 
the three sides of the above 
triangie together . . We have 
two years developing a pro- 
to show Aviation salesmen how 
it. . . May we tell you about it? 


Aviation Institute of 
Professional Sales Training 
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Douglas Free Weight Jacking System 
Facilitates Landing Gear Maintenance 


A free weight jacking system to facili- 
tate maintenance and overhaul work on 
landing gear of large aircraft has been 
ee eee anceett Co. as part 
of its program toe develop new equipment 
for the ground handling and servicing of 
postwar airliners. 

Basically the new system is a means of 
creating an airborne attitude without 
changing the elevation of the aircraft in 


sioned to clear the under structure of the 
craft as it is moved in and out of the 
dock. The columns are equipped with 
adjustable jack points which are adjusted 
to snub the ship’s jack pads and then 
safetied by means of a’locknut on the 
threaded adjusting shaft. 

Located under each gear and flush with 
the concrete floor are hydraulically oper- 
ated platforms which can be retracted 
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Douglas Free Weight Jacking System for Landing Gear Maintenance. (1) Adjusting Shaft; 


(2) Gear Platform; (3) Hydraulic Cylinder; (4) Jack Point; (5) Shoring Post; (6) Concrete 


Pit and Footing. 


relation to the ground and to the work 
platforms surrounding it, while at the 
same time freeing the gear for retraction 
checkout, removal or routine servicing. 
It is based on the premise that fixed work 
docks, originally developed by Douglas 
as position equipment for the large trans- 
port mass production assembly line, and 
described in a recent Douglas service bul- 
letin entitled “Hangars and Docks,” will 
be universally used for postwar airliner 
maintenance, and that therefore all other 
equipment may likewise be fixed or 
permanent. 

Under the free weight jacking system, 
the aircraft is towed into the work dock 
and positioned with reasonable accuracy 
by means of guide lines and wheel stops 
over rigid shoring columns which index 
with the ship’s jack pads and are dimen- 


sufficiently to permit the gear to hang 
free with oleo extended and tire de- 
flection relieved. They can likewise be 
elevated somewhat above floor level and 
used to position the aircraft before the 
jack points are adjusted, thus assuring a 
level ship in cases where shock strut 
pressures On one or more gear are very 
low. This extension travels likewise in 
removing and replacing complete gear 
assemblies when used in conjunction with 
a gear handling fixture. 

In addition to affording an effortless 
means of removing and reinstalling the 
gear, the free weight jacking system can 
be used for exercising the oleo, adjusting 
micro-switches, checking nose wheel 
steering mechanisms, removing wheels and 
servicing brakes, and weighing the air- 
craft with platform scales. 
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for immediate delivery. 


Synthetic Rubber Hose 


A new synthetic rubber hose offering in- 
creased resistance to heat and pressure has 
just been perfected by United States Rub- 
ber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York. De- 
signed for use in oil lines and cooling sys- 
tems, it will withstand temperatures up to 
250°F. in the former and 300°F. in the latter. 
Pressure fTesistance of the I1-in. diameter 
hose is said to be double that of 





e a chemically treated yarn, is used in the 
carcass. 


Bendix MX-9 Crystals 


A new series of Brazilian quartz crystals 
mounted in dust and moisture proof holders 
designed to fit a standard three-prong crys- 
tal socket has been announced by Bendix 
Radio, Baltimore, Md. Known as series 
MX-9, it is designed for frequency control in 
communications and experimental services. 
MX-9 crystals will not respond to any but 
the specified frequency, and all units are 
calibrated against a primary frequency 
standard which maintains an accuracy of 
one part in five million. MX-9 crystals are 
available in a frequency range of 250~10,000 
ke, and will operate satisfactorily at any air 
temperature between —40 and plus 55°C. 
One model is available containing two crys- 
tals in the same holder. 


Talm beh SFRECE SAR? & 


Servo-Unit Drip Pans 


King Plastics Corp., Denver 3, Colo., is 


Offering a transparent Lumarith servo-unit 
drip pan to keep aircraft floors from becom- 
ing covered with dripping oil, and to provide 





a visual means to locate leaks in 
the hydraulic reservoir or accumulator. 
Drops of ofl show up instantly on the trans- 
parent surface of the pan, while a nozzle 
fixture at the end permits connection of @ 
hose to carry the oll outside the aircraft. 
There are four small holes in the pan for 
attaching angles. 
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is incorporated to eliminate stretching or 
burning of threads, and a calibrated adjust- 
ing screw on the side of the motor allows 
the operator to set a bolt or nut to any de- 
sired tension. The new tool has a %-in. 
square drive, has an overall length of 6.75 
in. and weighs only 1.75 Ibs. It is available 
with either button control or pistol grip. 





Brake Drum Truing Machine 


Lempco Products, Inc., Cleveland, has an- 
nounced a special] aircraft brake drum truing 
machine designed 
to meet the ape- 
cific needs of air- 
craft maintenance. 
Available with or 
without crane and 
hoist, it incorpo- 
magn etic 
starter switches, 
special cones to fit 
aircraft drume, 
silencers and many 


other exclusive 
features. By rotat- 
ing the turret, 
which contains 
both the turning 
tool and grinder, 
it takes only 30 


sec. to change from 
turning to grinding. 
or vice versa, and 
the set up does not 
have to be altered regardless of how many 
times the change is made. A squirrel cage 
induction type motor with no brushes elimin- 
ates the danger of sparks. 





Ethyl Cellulose Tube Clips 


A new Ethyl Cellulose tube clip is now 
being manufactured by Commercial Plastics 
Co., Chicago, to replace the standard 1051 
metal clip formerly used by the Naval Air- 
craft Factory. The new clip is made from 
a special ethyl cellulose formulation formerly 
used in the manufacture of canteens, is light 


and does not sweat easily 
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Pittsburgh Sealing Tapes 


Three types of sealing tape are now svall- 


has a wide temperature range; 
solid compound stabilized tape offering con- 
siderable flexibility in application between 
riveted or bolted joints, which creates cor- 
rosion-proof results as well as liquid- and 
air-tight seams; and Mastiseal, a solid com- 
pound tape which offers considerable cold- 
flow so as to assure metal to metal contact 
of riveted or bolted joints, and yet is also 
stable enough to completely seal any quilt- 
ing that may occur due to excessive rivet or 
bolt pressures. All three are odorless, ver- 
min-proof and available in various widths. 


Compass and Match Case 


A lightweight combination pocket compass 
and match case for pilots is now being 


molded from Tenite by Du Page Plastics Oo., 
Chicago. The compass is dial type and liquid 











Here’s the heart of a mighty engine 


You are looking at the transmission of a giant air- 
craft engine. Delicate as these gears seem, they 
possess the tough strength and endurance to carry 
a mighty bomber on its thousand mile mission— 
and back—time after time. This dramatic coupling 
of rugged strength and light weight—of mighty 
power and compactness is made possible by new 
gear production methods developed by Foote Bros. 


The big miracles these revolutionary type gears 
perform are due to the extremely close tolerances to 
which every dimension is held—to the unique devel- 
opments in heat-treating that assure the proper 
hardness of every part—to the extraordinary con- 
trol of every step in production that permits their 
manufacture in quantities even though specifications 
demand laboratory precision. 


These new A-Q (Aircraft Quality) gears are al- 
ready suggesting revolutionary changes in many 
peacetime machines. They are permitting smaller, 
more compact design—they are making possible 
greatly increased operating speeds—they are assur- 
ing longer life to machines and equipment on which 
they are used. 


Designers and production engineers interested in 
the possibilities of these new gears will find com- 
plete data on them in a bulletin recently issued 
by Foote Bros. Write for a copy of Bulletin A-Q-A. 
It will be sent to you upon request. 


7 7 7 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. D, 5225 S. Western Boulevard ©@ Chicago 9, Ill. 
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\ The knowledge and ex 
tm having successfully built and serviced more 
elektronic autopilots for the armed forces have enab 
engineers to develop and improve an autopilot espec 
for military transport, commercial airline and feeder line use. 


n 30,000 
Honeywell 
ly designed 







tht weight, 





Thia\new Honeywell transport autopilot is simple, li 
sturdy *" versatile. Easy to operate and easy to maintéin, its 
components can be quickly replaced. The d¢sign and 





individu 
performa 
successful 


The transport autopilot is only one of many 
developments that Honeywell research and 
es are readying for the aeronautical 
industry. Others will announced soon. 
You can look to Honeywell for the newest 
and finest aeronautic control equipment. 





MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS M-H ELECTRONIC AUTOPILOT, USED N AAF FOUR-ENGINID 8OmBER 








iar ak the blackest night—this 
pilot stays on his course... on in- 
struments, 


The two old faithfuls, the Sperry Gyro- 
Horizon and Directional Gyro, have 
taken the mental gymnastics out of in- 
strument flying. 

With the Gyro-Horizon the pilot has 
an attitude reference within the air- 
plane. He can tell whether the plane is 
banking, climbing, gliding, or flying level 

For directional indication, the Direc- 
tional Gyro gives the pilot a reliable ref- 


ON COURSE 


erence within the airplane regardless of 
turns, banks, glides, or climbs. He can 
fly straight courses and make precise 
turns . . . without outside visibility. 

Since 1929, over 250,000 pairs of these 
instruments have been supplied to mili- 
tary and commercial services. They are 
standard equipment on all airlines. 

The Sperry Gyro-Horizon and Direc- 
tional Gyro may now be obtained in two 
basic types, air driven or electrically 
driven. 


Write our Aeronautical Department 
for further information. 


Sperry Directional Gyro 


x 
Sperry Gyro-Horizon 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. crear nec, n. ¥. 


& Fimsion of the Sperry Corporation 


LOS ANGELES - 


CLEVELAND - 


* 


SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE + NEW ORLEArIS 


BROOKLYN «+ HONOLULU 


GYROSCOPICS + ELECTRONICS + RADAR + AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION + SERVO-MECHANIS™S 
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i Housing, Union Problems Plague California Plants 


Travel Complications 
Also Hinder Production 


reason is the adjustment of military con- 
tracts brought about-by the shift from the 
two-front to the one-front war. 

For example, Douglas Aircraft, is sorely 
in need of 1,500 production workers at 
its Santa Monica plant where it is making 
C-4 transports at an accelerated pace. 
Yet at its Long Beach plant it laid off 


30900 workers with the culmination of its. 


B-17 contract. Of the 3,000 workers laid 
off at Long Beach, 1,800 were production 
employes and, off-hand, it might seem a 

matter to transfer 1,500 of them 
to the Santa Monica plant only 35 miles 
away. But there were a number of 
reasons why it couldn’t be done. 

Reason No. 1 is that there are no hous- 
ing facilities available in Santa Monica. 
The housing shortage in Los Angeles con- 
tinues as acute as at any time since the 
war. Since the dismissed Long Beach 
workers figured they" could obtain em- 
ployment in their own area they were of 
no mind to transfer to a job that would 
require ‘a 70-mile round trip -drive to 
work each day. Moreover, they couldn’t 
get the gas coupons. 

Union jurisdiction also played a pat 
Douglas Long Beach is CIO and Santa 
Monica is A. F. of L. Long Beach 
workers, transferring to Santa Monica, 
would lose their seniority. 

A third reason is the one that is plagu- 
ing aircraft personnel departments. Work- 
ets are disinclined to take aircraft pro- 
duction jobs on the theory they may end 
any time through cut-backs or the sur- 
render of Japan. 

The California State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations reported that 112-700 
workers were employed in aircraft pro- 
duction on July 1, 32% below the level 
of a year ago and 49% below the peak of 
199,000 in August, 1943. Yet practically 
every aircraft plant had openings for pro- 
duction employes and couldn't get them. 

Recently, when Lockheed made a cut- 
back lay-off, every other factory in the 
area had personne] procurement men at 
the gate to try to snare dismissed workers 
as they emerged. They came away empty 
handed. re were two stock answers. 
Their homes were in the Lockheed area 
and they couldn’t find a place to live in 
some other location or they didn’t want 
another aircraft job. 

There is no shortage of office workers. 
As a matter of fact, there are surpluses in 
this category and office workers are still 
being laid off from time to time. 


Bendix International Formed 
By Bendix Aviation Corp. 


A new division, Bendix International, 
has been formed by Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration to handle foreign trade, Ernest 
R. Breech, president, announces. The in- 
ternational division, under the direction of 
Charles T. Zacral, general manager and 
formerly associated with General Motors 
Corp. and Dodge Brothers, will handle 
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A make-believe garden of fiberglas composition and burlap-walled homes on a “hillside” sus- 


pend 


ed on wires covers the big Douglas Santa Monica hangar in which the B-19 was built. 


Foreground shows a burlap street and sidewalks, and camouflage trees and shrubbery add to 
the realistic effect. 





export sale of products which the com- 
pany manufactures here, manufacture by 
Bendix of its products abroad and licens- 
ing of foreign manufacturers to manufac- 
ture Bendix products abroad. 

“We expect our International division 
to contribute materially to the corpora- 
tion’s ability to maintain a high level of 
employment in our domestic plants, and 
to play an important role in the inter- 

of engineering knowledge and of 
its most useful application everywhere,” 
Breech stated. He said the division would 
develop “as fully as possible the oppor- 
tunities for two-way international trade.” 


243-Plane Deficit 


In July Production 


J. A. Krug, chairman of the Aircraft 
Production Board, announces that in spite 
of a much reduced schedule, aircraft pro- 
duction for July missed the mark by 243 


planes, with 4,784 aircraft accepted as 
against a schedule calling for 5,027 planes. 

“This month,” Krug said, “marks the 
first time since October, 1942 that air- 
craft production was less than 4800 air- 
planes per month, and the second consecu- 
tive month that production fell below 
schedule.” Krug explained that much of 
the deficit of 243 planes was attributed 
to two companies producing fighters and 
twin-engine bombers for the Navy who 
were affected by manpower troubles, and 
production or rework difficulties. 

In terms of airframe weight, excluding 
spares, 53.6 million pounds were produced 
in July compared to 65.3 million pounds in 
June, a reduction of 18%. Similarly; the 
average work day rate of production for 
July was 184 planes, considerably less 
than the 223 plane average daily rate pro- 
duced in June. All plants producing 
B-29 bombers were on schedule. 


West Coast's Camouflage 
Is Now Being Torn Down 


Approximately $10,000,000 worth of 
camouflage, erected after Pear] Harbor 
to screen Southern California aircraft 
plants from possible bombing raids, now 
is being torn down. 

Most elaborate of the camouflage con- 
struction was the fake residential sub- 
division which concealed Douglas Aircraft 
Company’s Santa Monica plant. Not only 
was an entire “war housing village,” com- 
plete even to the washing hung on back- 
yard clothes lines, built over the Douglas 
plant, but a dummy aircraft factory and 
false airfield were constructed a short dis- 
tance away to confuse any hostile air- 
craft that might have designs on the plant. 

The entire factory, outdoor assembly 
lines, parking lots, and related buildings 
were covered with a giant 4,489,000 square 
foot net disguising the area from the air. 
The net was made of fiberglas slivers 
felted into continuous flat strands re- 
sembling tape and arranged in irregular 
patterns between two layers of chicken 
wire. These nets were strung on 1,120,000 
feet of cables supported by four hundred 
90-foot poles. 

On top of this netting, streets and side- 
walks were painted to make the covering 
blend into a neighborhood. Then, on the. 
roofs of the building over which the 
netting was hung, fake houses, lawns, 
garages, trees, fences and clothes lines 
with washing were erected, 

When completed the Douglas camouflage 
was used as a mode] for other plants. 
How well the Santa Monica plant was 
concealed was attested by numerous pilots 
who mistook the dummy field for Clover 
Field. It became necessary to paint white 
markers on hillsides to enable the fliers 
to find the real field from the air. 
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| Manpower “a rtage Th, eatens Harlow Buys Interstate 


sigs Line of Lightplanes 
To Slow Down Plane Output  2=vzesieeences 
: Corp., El Segundo, Calif. and Harlow 











Aircraft Co. Alhambra, Calif. for the 
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Law Badly Needed, Says Krug for B-29s, expect little slackening of pro- drawings, production tooling and spare 
FTER with W duction until VJ-Day. Production has parts for the former’s complete line of 
A conferences a. est Coast reached peak level where sft ccnp lightplanes, according to a joint announce. 
ie eee Sarees ar Produc- - remain for the duration, @ to ment by the presidents of the two com- 
Chairman J. Krug predicts TSC. panies. 
a serious slow-down in aircraft produc- The world’s largest modification center Interstate, the announcement states 
a if the present na sees in ot am, operated by oo enor needs the space formerly devoted to air- 
! which began Cone Corp., is ——— . ai- craft manufacture for manufacturing a 
P and poe nee Ring said sor fying B-298 and A-26s.” fxs pee Benger three-unit soft drink dispensing machine, 
barely meet - cutback area was Conso! hermetically sealed refrigerator com- 
ules now. Vultee’s P-38 program at Nashville where 5 ressors, vacuum cleaners and a line of 
cig ye ame told the WPB Chair- a a were laid = A _— onal 4-cycle air-cooled ey engines, 
man unless Congress unem- s num! oO! _ these employes were The Interstate line purchased by Har- 
ployment ay reg ape for a hired by ge ~— ne a the low includes the 65 and 90 hp Cadet, the re 
workers who stay on until V- —. many re their termination Was liaison L-6, and the side by side S-3 ye 
Day the situation will grow worse. They ; : Harlow expects to start production of the 
ined ne saved — money Seay — cee rps Pe Rp gga Cadet aircraft and spare parts in the wa 
even a mon Ww ve a 0 near future. 
and that workers are quitting now “be- in the Pacific include lider sub-assem - Interstate manufactured and sold more Be 
cause its a beautiful time to vacation for lies, textiles, airborne signal equipment, 4)... 700 lightplanes in the past few years, Pr 
the 60 day period enforced by War Mag- _ toxicated plywood for packing and ship- 4 its line is completely non-competitive 
pov Commission while they are looking ping materiel, parachute nylon and alumi- i}, Harlow’s present types. The Cadet ' 
tens said eee Earl Warren of eg s ; “ae vciiginntio’ dank od @ De 
Cp eeee at plane which was originally igned to Do 
Nag 8 eon in that an sg — Australian C-W Representative the specifications and requirements of Co 
entering iv 4 bs C. P. T. P. operators. The S-3 has been f 
ing eos faate aod ta no substantial num- Visits Wright Plant in Ohio designed and engineered to provide bo 
ber are leaving at this time. West Coast E. L. Heymanson, of the E.L.Heymanson side by side model with Cadet features. the 
craft planta snd finding permanent jobs. C°» Melbourne, seamen diag rw ¢ 
: - right 
th Tandline hanistilting foots ehach Hy Corp. “down un- Solar Amends By-Laws; 2] 
power was drained to fill the lenis. sr ye ana, ae rs 
bo deusiien “te ‘the seme nae the Wright Adds a Ninth Director S 
plants all — the country, Krug nati pee he in- Stockholders of Solar Aircraft Company, we 
Grumman company which spected pro- San Diego, Calif., have reelected the eight 
the outstanding production records duction of Cyclone directors presently serving and, amending 3, 
is behind schedule this : 
we of insuffici lab 18 engines for the by-laws to increase the board from pl 
bean i é i 3200 B-29  Superfor- eight to nine members, the directors have wl 
heed recently the inte tresses. He has appointed Galen Van Meter of Reynolds m< 
employers from ores been making a & Co., N. Y., as the ninth director. in 
sg Bap tee nd erundhee tour of Curtiss- The regular quarterly dividend of 15c fo: 
po North P sss sl pac ay well coe tac Wright sinplane, per share on the common stock was os ; 
hie Pe Heymanson engine, and pro clared payable Sept. 15, 1945, to stock co 
which Northrup was head to y ok peller plants, and holders of record Aug. 31, 1945, according pr 
scales were very similar cases. also visiting other American aeronautical to Jack L. Oatman, Solar vice-president th 
oe tad trl. : 
some compensation to the war worker 
who stays until VJ-Day. Manufacturers H i 
Complain about the drain of hey om North American Completes C-82 Packet P 
, but growing exodus . 
of older key workers who feel now is the 30 Days Ahead of Schedule; 8-Month Job F 
time to set up their own businesses or 
find a permanent job in non-war indus- Thirty days ahead of schedule, the first ordered by the Air Technical Service ; 
tries appears even more the WPB North American Aviation-built C-82 Command for the 5ilst ship. hz 
Chairman said. Packet comp’ leted its —— test flight . The second and third production air- ac 
oc te take et aS. craft are close on the tail of the first, . 
poate Prican’ was awarded a- 2d both will be completed by the end 4, 
Only 8% Cutbacks Among ; Ame : 3 of Au , even ahead of the regular 
Contractors in Southeast red = rh ap oon Fw = a schedule for number one. In addition, od 
oe detail parts for the fourth and successive ry 
Air Forces. - . de 
The end of the war in Europe brought Engi , rere ion, aciaes «mee ships are being rushed to completion at 
cutbacks of only 8% of the total number received from Fairchild last January, and Das. * 
of Army Air prime contracts in North American engineers immediately | Robert McCulloch, division manager, fa 
nine southeast states, since “production worked out a manufacturing breakdown said that the achievement was all the Cc 
there had been geared toward the war to speed up quantity production. Until more noteworthy in that North American hi 
against Japan for the past year and a such time as suppliers and sub-contrac- was originally scheduled to handle only th 
half, the Air Technical Service Command tors could get into production, Fairchild 70 percent of the C-82 project, but later tk 
announces in a plea for additional skilled supplied North American with some parts assumed work for the entire project to al 
workers. for the first ship. meet changing Army Air Force needs. o! 


Bell Aircraft at Marietta, B-29 producer, The first Packet was not only produced The C-82 is being produced in the plant on 
as well as Phew “Bee waa Aircraft Corp, ahead of schedule, but North American originally built to turn out B-24 Libera- ci 
and McDonnell Corp. at Mem~ incorporated into it many of the changes tors. 
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70th Birthday— tremens of the 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
©., who celebrated his 70th birthday July 26, 
receives from E. J. Thomas, president of the 
company, a jewelled pin expressing Good- 
year's appreciation of his 45 years of service. 





Boeing, Lockheed, Douglas 
Produce 12,731 Fortresses 


A total of 12,731 B-17 Flying Fortresses 
were produced by Boeing, Lockheed, and 
Douglas, the Aircraft War. Production 
Council disclosed in announcing the end 
of production of the war’s most famous 
bomber. Parked wing-tip to wing-tip, 
these planes would stretch for more than 
250 miles. 

Lockheed built the wind-up plane, its 
2,750th, and christened it Arthur M. 
Dantzler, honoring a civilian inspector for 
the Air Technical Service Command who 
worked at Lockheed and subsequently 
was killed in a training crash in Florida. 

Douglas, at its Long Beach plant, sent 
3,000 Forts from its production lines, com- 
pleting its last plane on July 12. Boeing, 
which developed the design and built the 
most planes—6,981—ended its production 
in April to concentrate on the B-29 Super- 
fortress. 

The three major West Coast aircraft 
companies joined their technical skill and 
productive capacity in July, 1941, to build 
the Boeing B-17’s in the huge numbers 
the Army demanded. 


Aireon Manufacturing Corp. 
Forms Mexican Subsidiary 


Aireon Manufacturing Corp., New York, 
has formed a Mexican subsidiary known 
as Aireon, S. A. and has opened a pilot 
plant and sales offices in Mexico City. 
According to Randolph C. Walker, presi- 
dent, the Mexican subsidiary has secured 
a contract for a complete new radio com- 
munications system for Compania Aereas 
de Vera Cruz, one of the larger airlines 
operating in Mexico. 

The equipment, which will be manu- 
factured by Aireon at its plants in Kansas 
City, is of the same type which Aireon 
has supplied for installation at airports 
throughout the world in connection with 
the war program. Aireon engineers are 
also at present making a test installation 
of the company’s railroad-radio-telephone 
equipment and space radio on the Mexi- 
can Nationa] Railways. 
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A complete line of Otto Aviation Equipment for 
the private owner as well as for the fixed base oper- 
ator is now available. Your inquiries are invited. 









Reading Batteries 


These lead- 
acid, non-spill 
batteries are 
used today by 
some of the 
world’s great- 
est aircraft 
producers. For 
Diesel use specify Reading “Ter- 
minal Cart” Starting Batteries. 




















































Champion Plugs 


Shielded or unshielded, 
Champion Ceramic Air- 
craft Spark Plugs have 
proven their quality in 
operation with the high- 
est powered engines as 
well as in the lower out- 
put engines of trainers 
and light transports. 


Designed to meet the 
needs of any operator, 
these famous aircraft 
tires are now available 
for aircraft of all typ<s. 


fahlin 
Propellers 


Built for engines ranging 
from 40 HP to 250 HP, 
Fahlins meet CAA speci- 
fications and carry ap- 


Alse: Rendolph Finishes, Plasticieer 
Cleaner, Products, Aircraft Seat 
Cushions, Flight Calculeters, Pre-sewed 
Poebric Covers, Pyrene Extinguishers, Alr- 
































Otto Portable ‘‘T’’ Hangars 


Here for the first time is a low cost, practical, portable “T” hangar for the 
light plane owner or fixed base operator. Large enough for any standard light 
aircraft, these hangars are designed so that they may be interlocked to form 
a hangar line of any desired capacity. Price, complete including doors, 
$575.00 f.0.b. factory. Write today for full information. 


BLOOMFIELD NEW JERSEY 


141 Dealers in 12 Eastern States 
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st ot Special Bearings 
was dobbers Nightmare 





Air Express solves his problem 


— for 5% of selling price! 


Maybe your business isn’t like this. what does he do? Simply this. When a 
Maybe it is. A lot of them are. Anyway, customer wants a “special”, the jobber 
here’s this jobber’s. story: wires the manufacturer and has the 
Da stocks a standard line of preci- order shipped Air Express. Same-day 
sion bearings—a big investment. If he delivery is often made on orders placed 

had to carry all special types and sizes, early in day. 


has ned United Aircraft Corr ss As 


Director of Contract Termination 


“. H. Wendt who recently resigned as \ 


Cc - 
the Globe Corp Aviation D 5 3$ 


Richard 8. Hubbard has been ¢ ted f 
ect engineer to executive engineer t Sr 
aircraft instrument and a 
rs. 


D. c Kilgour, a former productio 


Jated-Vultee and North Ame 3 Avia 


his investment would run into a night- Cost of Air Express? Only 5% of Storment McDonald = Schoonmaker 

mare of high-cost slow-turn “specials.” his selling price — and on goods he 

So in order to give 100% service, doesn’t have to carry! 3s been appointed general | superintendent 
be rcraft Corp., Fort Worth, Texas 


Frederick T. Pendell has been named chief eng 
ir -a siness$ U e f Taylorcraft Aviation; A. Sclater Ellis, gen- 
" anager n harge of manu fact uring George 


The inventory of any’ sup in the nation is within a 
matter of hours of your when you specify this 
fastest delivery service. 

Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute 
between principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost including 
special -up and delivery: Same-day delivery between 
many towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 
23,000 off-airline points in the United States, P‘-ect service 
to scores of foreign countries. 






GETS THERE FIRST 


Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town picturing advantages of Air 
Express to community, business and in- 
dustry. Air Express Division, Railway 

. Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. 

Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 

Representing the AIRLINES of 








Webster, works manager ©..M. Bell, sales man 
age nd Macdonald Goodwin, assistant sales man 





names]? 5 tbs. .| 25 the 





250 | $1.04 | $1.25 | $1.57| $2.69 Horry 8B. Segar, Buffalo, has been na 


new representatives for Elect 





t Indianapolis; the others are Arthur 
Rocke New York City, S. K. McDonald, Philade 
phia i J. Y¥. Schoonmaker, Dalias. 


SOO | $1.11 | $1.52 | $2.19) $4.38 





1000 | $1.26 | $2.19 | $3.74] $8.75 





Robert C. Storment has been ap; 


























2500 | $2.68 |$4.20| $0.40/$21 Justria relations department Aire M 
facturing Corp. 
John A. Hoyt, Jr. has been apr i secre 
. Vincent F. Dolan, treasurer, of Jordanoff A 
c Corp. 
Robert J Lindquist, vice president treas 
t er and ~@ director Curtiss-Wrig 
e financie vice presiden standard 
any of Indiana on Sept 








the United States 


Segar Rocke Hubbard 
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Bell Starts New Fighter Contract 

Bell Aircraft Corp. has started production 
om a new contract for RP-63G armored 
fighter aircraft for the Army Air Forces 
Training Command. This is an improved 
yersion of the Bell R-63 developed for 
frangible bullet training of aerial gunners. 
The original contract was for 200 aircraft, 
and the new schedule calls for a substantial 
increase in the number of aircraft to be 
built through June 1946. 


L-5 Production Rate Doubled 

The Stinson Division of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp. has ben asked to double 
its production rate on the L-5 Flying Jeep 
ambulance, utility and liaison aircraft, and 
expects to reach a rate of 200 per month 
by November. The actual number contracted 
for has not been increased as yet. 


48-Hour Week Continues in L. A. 

The 48-hour war-time work week will 
continue in the Los Angeles area owing to 
the shortage of male workers, Thomas Camp- 
bell, War Manpower Commission director for 
Los Angeles aNd Orange counties, has an- 
nounced. Campbell said requests jor ex- 
emptions had come mainly from employers 
in the aircraft parts industry hiring less 
than 100 workers. 


AMC-East Moves 

The Address of the Aircraft Manufacturers 
Council, Eastern Region has been changed 
from 630 Pifth Avenue, Room 365, New York 
20, N. Y. to 350 Fifth Avenue, Room 7318, 
New York 1, N. Y. The new office is located 
in the Empire State Building. 


Hughes Moves Armament Division 

Hughes Aircraft Corp. has anmounced the 
Temoval of its Armament Division to its 
main plant in Culver City. The division was 
previously located in the studios of Hughes 
Productions in Hollywood. The move was 
made without interrupting war production 
schedules. 


Convair Upheld 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. was up- 
held in its claim for reimbursement for losses 
of $26,222 incurred in running a cafeteria un- 


. der a cost-plus-fixed fee modification contract. 


The War Department Board of Contract Ap- 
peals upheld the claim which was an appeal 
from the refusal of the contracting officer to 
allow the losses as a reimbursable item of cost 
because the company had failed to operate 
the facilities to the best of its ability. 


Brewster Settles Claims 

Brewster Aeronautical Corp. has executed 
an agreement with the Navy Dept. effecting 
& settlement in part of all claims between 
the two and liquidating the Regulation V 
loan made in 1943, stockholders are informed 
in a letter from Preston Lockwood, presi- 
dent, which said the company now has no 
loans outstanding except the mortgage on 
the plant. Brewster and the Navy each sur- 
Tendered its tort and breach of contract 
claims and a number of other claims. Labor 
claims also have been settled, and the com- 
Pany has made a new union contract for 
1945. 
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Menasco Working on Army Engines 
Menasco Manufacturing Co. Burbank, 
Calif., announces work has started on ap- 
proximately 3,000 light aircraft engines for 
military use. No information can yet be 
released, the company said, on the specifi- 
cations of the engine or the aircraft on 
which it will be ubed. Delivery schedules 
are likewise restricted. However, the engine 
is not an auxiliary power plant, and will 
mark the re-entry of Menasco into the air- 
craft engine field. It is said to have post- 
war possibilities and to be of a type of 
construction and design which holds promise 
for the development of low cost engines for 
personal aircraft. Prior to the war Menasco 
manufactured the ¢-cyl. “Pirate” and 6-cyl. 
“Buccaneer” series of inverted engines for 
racing, training and personal aircraft. 


Babcock Heads Crosley 

Irving B. Babcock, president of The Avia- 
tion Corp., has been elected president of 
Crosley Corp., a controlling interest in which 
has been acquired by AVCO in a transaction 
at Cincinnati involving a payment of over 
$12,000,000. AVCO commitments will total 
over $21,000,000. With acquisition of Crosley, 
AVCO enters the field of household ap- 
pliances, electronics, and radio broadcasting. 





Study of Guaranteed Wages 

A subcommittee of the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Advisory Board has ap- 
pointed Arthur 8S. Meyer, chairman of the 
New York State Board of Mediation and 
Murray W. Latimer, chairman of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board to conduct a 12 to 
18-month investigation of guaranteed wages. 
Latimer will direct a research staff to in- 
quire into all available data while Meyer 
will hold conferences between labor and 
management to determine their views. 


Joins Liquidation Commission 

Neville Miller, former president of the Na- 
tional Association oof Broadcasters and 
former mayor of Louisville, has joined the 
staff of the Army-Navy Liquidation Commis- 
sion. He will be Special Assistant to the 
Commissioner for surplus disposal activities 
in the Mediterranean Theatre of Operations, 
the ‘African-Middle East Theatre, Persian 
Gulf Command and India-Burma Theatre. 
For the past year Miller has served as Senior 
Deputy Chief, Balkan Mission of NURRA 
with headquarters at Cairo. 


Revised Termination Regulation 

Provisions of the Joint Army-Navy Term- 
ination Regulation Revision No. 2 has been 
published. This Revision incorporates in 
the ‘Joint Termination Regulation, for the 
first time, provisions permitting the direct 
settlement of war contracts on a company- 
wide basis. Under the provisions of this 
Regulation, contractors having war contracts 
with numerous agencies and customers may 
apply to the Army or Navy for direct settle- 
ment of their terminated contracts. The 
application is reviewed by a joint committee 
including representatives of the Army, Navy 
and Office of Contract Settlement. The com- 
mittee assigns the application to either Army 
Or Navy which, in turn, reassigns it to a 
designated office. 


Blackburn Reveals 100 hp 


Version of Cirrus Engine 


Blackburn Ajrcraft, Ltd. has an- 
nounced a new 100 hp version of its 
Cirrus engine to be known as the Cirrus 


Minor Series Il. The new ine is a 
four cylinder, in-line, Payoh inverted 
power plant, and is a development of the 


90 hp Minor Series L 

The Series II has a slightly larger bore 
—100 as against 95 mm., the same stroke 
—127 mm., a somewhat larger cubic dis- 
placement—3,990 as against 3,605 cc.; and 
has a compression ratio of 6.25 to 1 as 





pasate: with 58 to 1 for the Series I. 
It has a normal rating of 90 hp at 2,300 
Peab and a take-off rating of 100 hp at 

It is Ga to cruise av 
258+ 500-8800". epen weight without 
propeller hub, A ap pumps, bearer feet, 
exhaust stubs and ignition screening is 
234 lbs. plus or minus two. Overall length 
less spinner and inertia starter is 1,013 
mm., overall height 650 mm., and overall 
width 455 mm. 

Fuel consumption ranges from 66 gph 
at full throttle to 4 gph at 60 percent 
power. Oil consumption varies from 442-2 
pints per hour. « 

Most unusial feature on the design 
side is the use of four shortwaisted studs, 
nuts and distance pieces to attach each 
sander to the crankcase, thus eliminat- 
ing the need for long hold down studs to 
the cylinder heads. The cylinders are 
machined from high-grade carbon steel, 
while the heads are machined from alum- 
inum alloy castings. The crank-case and 
top cover are heat treated magnesium 
castings, bolted’ together on the center 
line of the crankshaft. 





Standards Conference in Ottawa 

A conference between the U. S., Canada 
and Great Britain on unification of engi- 
neering standards and practice will be held 
in Ottawa on September 24, the Combined 
Production and Resources Board announces. 
The conference will attempt standardization 
of screw threads, including pipe threads, 
limits and fits, drawing practices and 
metrology in mechanical engineering. OPRB 
foresees a gradual change-over in such ex- 
pensive items as screw threads although 
more expendable items such as tools and 
gages will be standardized rapidly. 


CMP to Continue Until 1946 

The War Production Board has decided to 
continue the Controlled Materials Plan 
through the fourth quarter of this year 
At a meeting called by John Small, chief 
of staff to Chairman J. A. Krug, it was pro- 
posed that OMP be discontinued immedi- 
ately. However, some WPB officials asserted 
that although adequate materials exist for 
most war production programs, some items 
like transportation equipment would suffer 
if WPB removed its controls. The meeting 
ended with ea definite decision to continue 
CMP at least until the beginning of 1946 
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first of a series of advertisements concerning the future.of Aviation .. . in America 





National Security 
, emands Wings 


(A FOUR-PART STORY) 


manent Peace ... through Air 
‘ower. Words of comfort for the 
future, but only if the ideas behind 
words are put into action! 

Air Power for Peace instead of Air 
Power for War will demand four-way 
cooperation ...with Private Citizens, 
American Business, Government and 
the Aviation Industry all joining hands. 


<4 PART ONE > 


hn Q, Citizen is part of the story. 

is interest in private flying, fast 
transportation, local air terminals, air 
strips and air parks; his support of 
air shows and exhibits; his interest 
in aviation literature, books,.educa- 
tion and research; his participation 
in aviation organizations . . . all these 


Ninancnt Pe Security and Per- 


are specific ways in which he will 
help make peace through Air Power 
a reality. 
<4 PART TWO P 

American Business also will contrib- 
ute much to the progress of American 
Aviation and Air Power. For aviation 
shrinks the distance between markets; 
opens new sales channels; means 
en coordination of far-flung plants 
and access to almost any part of the 
world in a matter of hours instead of 
days- and weeks. And, in the case of 
Helicopters, even to places. normally 
inaccessible by air. 

<4 PART THREE P 


Government, too... Federal, State and 
Municipal... will play its role. Already 
many steps have been taken to pro- 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL...EAST COAST, INC. 


BELL Vornn/ 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


© Bell Aireraft Corporation 
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mote aviation and Air Power and other 
steps are under way. Training facilities 
...roads and highways...safety regula- 
tions ... encouragement and develop- 
ment of scientific flying aids and inter- 
national air transportation...perfection 
of airport facilities...creation of com- 
missions charged with promoting avia- 
tion wisely and for the benefit of all 
... these are just some of the areas in 
which Government can be and is a 
vital part of this story. 


<4 PART FOUR Pb 


And ...the Aviation Industry. Under 
the stimulus of war the progress and 
technical advancement of the Aviation 
Industry has been an industrial mira- 
cle. The entire industry is dedicated 
to a continuance of the scientific re- 
search which has made America fore- 
most in the Air. At Bell Aircraft we 
shall put into civilian service the skills 
and achievements identified with the 
Airacobra, the Kingcobra, the Bell 
Built B-29 Superfortress, the Aira- 
comet (America’s First Jet Propelled 
airplane), the products of our Ord- 
nance Division and the Bell Heli- 
copter. The challenge of Peace will 
provide us with a stimulus as urgent 
as the desperate needs of war. 


* Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory * 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Airacobra ( P-39) and Kingcobra ( P-63 )— Fighters 


America’s First Jet Propelled Plane 
The Bell Helicopter 
ORDNANCE DIVISION 
Burlington, Vt. 


Flexible Gun Mounts and other ordnance materials 


GEORGIA DIVISION 
Marietta, Ga. 
Bell Built B-29 Superfortress 
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National Aviation’s Net Assets Total 10% Million 


44% Manufacturing, 387% 
Transport, Report Shows 


share. 
Dividend and interest income, less ex- 


six months ended June 30 which 
is listed as net income. The net income 
per share is 30c and a dividend of 25¢ per 


Classification of securities in its invest- 
ment portfolio as of June 30 is given in 
the table below: 4 








908,442. At June 30, the market appraised 
the company at $32,050,073 (28%, per share) 





Aircraft and Accessories 




















No. of 
Shares Security Market Value A Cost 
15,000 Bell Aircraft Corporation ..........cssesenesneeeneesess $ 33250000 § 699.92 
8,500 Bendix Aviation Corporatoin ..........ceereccsesssenes 436,687.50 362,014.80 
11,600 Boeing Airplane Company ..........-sssseeessereereces 319,000.00 184,640.43 
17,100 Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation .......+-«+++ 425,362.50 188,574.10 
10,000 Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation $1.25 Cumula- 
tive Convertible 290,000.00 247,789.01 
5,000 Curtiss-Wright Corporation 113,125.00 103,728.85 
9500 Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 862,125.00 640,452.22 
7,500 Aircraft Engineering Corporation 322,500.00 160,529.48 
20,000 Lockheed Aircraft 970,000.00 334,319 82 
4,132 Niles-Bement-Pond 65,079.00 27,550.00 
5,000 North American Aviation 68,750.00 50,277.50 
15,000 Republic Aviation Corpora 170,625.00 102,900.00 
8,000 Products, Inc. 396,000.00 288,421.18 
16,500 United Aircraft Corporation 515,625.00 486 247 83 
2,100 United Aircraft Corporation 5% Cumulative Con- 
WOECMe PUCMSETOR oc. ccccccesicccccccsovceescscsoecces 228,900.00 212,650.00 
$5,136,279.00 _ $3,500,796.04 
10,000 American Airlines, Inc. $ 677,500.00 $ 360,252.37 
5000 «=: Braniff 4 128,125.00 14,127 28 
6,000 Chicago & Southern Airlines, Inc. ......-..sceeeeeeene 127,500.00 38,471.09 
2,100 Delta Air Corporation 79,800.00 57,900.10 
7,500 # Eastern Airlines, Inc. 472,500.00 215,795.68 
5,000 National Airlines, Inc. 132,500.00 68,750.00 
15,000 Northwest Airlines, Inc. 690,000.00 246 524.84 
10,000 Pan-American Airways Corporation ...........sseess 280,000.00 95,702.37 
15,000 Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corporation 551,250.00 178,505.20 
“715M jTaca Airways, S.A. 4% Convertible Notes due April 
MD, MOAB nn ncrnnnsvencsccccrnccscecetnceersesessesesese 75,000.00 75,000.00 
1,500 Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. .......-.-+++++: 595,125.00 106,629.96 
17,500 Vnited Air Limew, IMC. ......cccscccceseccnccscccsesecs 721 875.00 476 345 80 
$4,531,175.00  $2,023,604.59 


*No market quoted. Valued at cost. 
Unless otherwise 





, securities shown above are traded in on the New York Stock Ez- 


change, the New York Curb Exchange or the Over-the-Counter Market. 
Market values are based on last sales price,-or in the absence of such price, on the last bid 


price at close of business on June 30, 1945. 





Aero Supply Report 
Aero Supply Mfg. Co. Inc, Corry, Pa., 


and $3,267,600 
periods. 


for the respective half-year 
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United 6-Months’ Report 

For the six months ended June 30, 1045, 
United Air Lines reports a net income of 
$3,541,785, or $2.20 a common share, as com- 


pared with $2,924,837, or $1.79 a share, in’ 


the corresponding period for 1944. Net in- 
come, for the second quarter, was $1,898,497 
or $1.18 a share as against $1,814,754, or $1.43 
a share in the same 1944 period. 


compared with a market evaluation of $52,- 
263,903, when the stock was selling at the 
peak of 47% in 1940. 

While the market appraisal of the com- 
pany was declining $20,213,830, the company 
was increasing its capital by ¢8,- 
715,630, from $11,851,606 at June 30, 1940, to 
$20,567,326 at June 30, 1945, and in addition, 
set aside during the five years $29,500,000 in 
funded reserves for contingencies, including 
renegotiation of war contracts and postwar 
expenses and adjustments. 

Also, during the five years, consolidated 
earned surplus grew from $9,502,122 to $20,- 
316,250, and book value from $20 to $30 per 
share, exclusive of reserves. 


Ryan Retirement Plan 

A profit-sharing and retirement plan has 
been put into —_ for salaried employes of 
the Ryan utical Co. The plan is 
financed entirely by the company, with em- 
ployes contributing nothing. Approximately 
10% of the net profits of the company will 
go into a retirement trust from which profit- 
sharing payments will be drawn. 


Solar Declares Dividend 


Solar Aircraft Co. of San Diego has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 15 


August 31. Stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing held in San Diego, increased the Board 
of Directors from eight to nine and elected 
Galen Van Meter, of the Finance House of 
Reynolds and Company, New York, to fill the 
post. All other directors and officers were 
re-elected. 


AVYCO Net !'4 Million 

The Aviation Corporation announces that 
net income for the six months ended May 
31, after all charges including federa] taxes, 
amounted to $1,503,260, 


year ago. If adjusted to provide for re- 
negotiation refund on the same basis as the 
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have invested about $1,500,000 to purchase 
pensions for themselves, while the company 
has added more than an equal amount, it 
was announced in connection with the fifth 
year of the pension plan. In less than three 
years after retirement, 


ploye investments. 


146% Increase in Sales 

Luscombe Airplane Corp., Trenton, N. J., 
sales for the second quarter of this year 
totalled $2,333,286, an increase of 146% over 
the $048,375 sales in the second period of 
1044. Gales for the first six months of this 
year were $4,270,680, well over twice the 
amount of $1,877,082 for the first six months 
of last year. With Luscombe deliveries of 
precision all-metal military aircraft com- 
ponents at a new record high, the company 
is preparing the way for resumption of lim- 
ited civil aircraft manufacturing as war pro- 


metal Gilvaire personal plane during the 
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1646 Precision Electronic Items 

















| te convenience in ordering electrical and elec- 
tronic components, keep your Mallory catalog 
at your elbow. It contains Both physical and elec- 
trical data on more than 1600 items in the line of 
standard Mallory Approved Precision Products. 


Use of this Mallory catalog can pay substantial divi- 
dends to design engineers. Selecting parts for a big 
production run . . . trying to eliminate extra tooling 
time for special items . . . it’s frequently possible to 
find Mallory products that are just right— 
while designs are stil being blueprinted. 


LPR. MALLORY & CO. inc. | 


Your nearby Mallory Distributor can help you, too, 
when you're ordering parts for tests and experi- 
mental work, pre-production models, or x 
ment and maintenance. On orders of this type, 
his experience can save you time. Usually a phone 
call will assure you of prompt delivery. 


See your Mallory Distributor, or write us today for 
our free copy of the Mallory catalog. 
You'll save time and money if you 
consult this catalog—and your Mallory 
Distributor—regularly. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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| TWA Finances 


Nine Banks Share Loan 
To Overhaul Stratoliners 


» Saws FIVE Boeing Stratoliners recently 
returned to TWA by the ATC have 
been reconditioned for the company’s 
domestic operations through a financial 
transaction unique in air transport history. 

Jack Frye, president of TWA, reveals 
his company has negotiated a $1,700,000 
secured loan with a group of nine banks, 
headed by Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York. Frye described 
the transaction as a step towards estab- 
lishing “a new pattern for equipment 
financing in the rapidly growing airline 
industry.” 

Features of the loan were described as 
follows: (1) the loan matures in five 
years with principal payable in 20 equal 
quarterly installments; (2) the interest 
rate averages under two per cent for 
the five years: (3) the loan is based on 
85% of the net depreciated value of the 
collateral; (4) liberal provisions are con- 
tained in the mortgage for substitution 
of collateral; (5) the loan may be pre- 


paid at any time without penalty; and 
(6) the indenture can be modified with 
the consent of the mortgagor and 75% of 
the principal amount of the notes. 

In addition to the Commercial National 
Bank & Trust, other banks participating 


Project by Chattel Mortgage 


Reconditioning 


are the New York Trust Co., the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago, the Bank of 
America, San Francisco, the Union Trust 
Co. of Pittsburgh, the Commerce Trust 
Co. of Kansas City, the Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank of Los Angeles, 
and the National Bank of Commerce of 
Houston, Tex. 


War Contractors Must File 
Quarterly Reports, SEC Rules 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has adopted two new rulings which 
will require war contractors to notify 
SEC of cutbacks and to file quarterly 
reports. The measures were adopted 
after consultation with trade associations, 
companies, attorneys, accountants and in- 
terested government agencies. 

A new subparagraph to Rule x-13 2-6 
requires companies whose securities are 
listed on the national securities exchanges 
to notify SEC of the cancellation of any 
war contracts if the dollar volume of the 
business covered by the terminated por- 
tion of the contract amounts to 20% or 
more of total sales for the previous fiscal 
year. The report must be mailed under 
confidential cover before the close of the 
day following receipt of effective notice of 
the termination. 
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COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT CORP. 


MINEOLA,N. Y. 
a 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALIZED 
AIRCRAFT COMPUTERS AND WEIGHING EQUIPMENT. 


Mopet VW NAVIGATIONAL COMPUTER 
Arrmcrart Exvecrric Weicrinc Kir 
Tue Loap ADJUSTER 
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All Macwhyte aircraft products 
are made in conformance with 
A-N specifications. 
“Safe-Lock” Terminals 

..in eye end, turnbuckle end, 
stud end, fork end, ball, ball and 
shank, and many others, 


Aircraft Slings 

... custom-built for your work, 

Cable assembly, standard wire 
pe, and braided slings. 


Tie-Rods 


.»»for internal and external brac- 
ing. Streamline, square, round. 


“Hi-Fatigue” Cables 
in 1x19, 7x7, and 7 x 19 con- 
structions. 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 
2953 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


Manufacturers of MACWHYTE 
“Hi-Fatigue” Aircraft Cables—“Safe- 
Lock” Cable Terminals— Aircraft 
Tie-Rods—Braided Wire Rope Slings 
—and Wire Rope for all requirements. 





MACWHYTE 


hii faegee 
AIRCRAFT CABLES 
AND ASSEMBLIES 


















































































BH Aircraft’ Co. 2.2... 2002608. 72 
Bell Aircraft Corp... ---. . 0. ....ee-- 82 
Bendix Aviation Corp.—Pacific Div. . 62 
Borg-Warner Corp. .............°.. 14 
RUMP 2s ha ek beecey ss esses on 64 
Breeze Corporations, Inc. .38-B 
Cal-Aero Technical Inst. .-..2......... 48 
Cox & Stevens: Aircraft Corp. ......... 85 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. .......... 34 
Eastern Air bings: ... 0.2. 20. e ee, 66 
Engineering & Research Corp. 37 
SG ION. vs oS een inv eces 12 
Fedders Mfg. Co. ...........-0+5: 60 
Flightex Fabrics, Inc. ............... 72 
MT ee toca t eens cst 74 
General Controls Co. ..........-.+- 30 
General Ticket Co. .... ... .:--. 00. 85 
B. F, Goodrich Co. ................ 44-45 
Gulf Oil “Corp. oo eos 47 
Hayes industries, Inc. .............. 5 
Irving Air Chute Co., Inc. ....... 10 
Walter Kidde & Co., Inc. ..3....... il 
DRA OUROEN acs ciscert sy ies geeeeres 13 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. ........... 58 
Logan Engineering Co. .............. 70 





MacWhyte Co. ......... . & 
RiP. Mallory & Cai, Inc. ........... 84 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 2nd Cover 
Mid-Continent Airlines; Inc. ....... 61 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Co. ......... 75 
Otto Aviation Corp. ................. 79 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ............. 7 
Pioneer Parachute Co. ..........-- 56 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. ............. 3 
Sikorsky Helicopter ................ 54 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. ............. 7% 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey ... .. 30 
United Air Lines .. 2... 2.0.55. eee 28 
The Weatherhead Co. .............. 46 
Western Electric Co., Inc. ........ 24-25 
The White Motor Co. ................ 32 
Wilcox Electric Co. .........-6--5555- 52 
Wright Aeronaitical Corp. ......... 38-A 
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duly 27 August 3 
d Asked Bid Asked 

AIRLINES 

All American Aviation ................+. 9% 104% 9% 10% 
American Airlines pid. ............5.+- called 1/15 @ 106 called 1/15 @ 106 
American Export Airlines ............... 66 71 66 70 
GE PRGA beet evoke sac ce Cicatevscvee 2134 sale 22 sale 

Chicago & Southern common .......... 19 2034 19%% 20 
Chicago & Southern warrants .......... 114% 12 11% 13 
Continental <Airlinés .................... 1542 17% 15 16 
a eG GREE ad occu cs cide ae tcceceee 34 3532 34 36 
EE EL rere eee 54 6% 5% 6 
ME ND {4 ASELG ics oo csaneks Svecc ess 13% 14 134% 14 
National Alfrlines ...........60.c000000- 231% sale 2344 sale 
Northeast Airlines ...............2..055: 14% sale 14% sale 
MANUFACTURERS 

BE Ai napaberecscdegecaccogececveenets 4% 536 454 5% 
Pe IEE a eunn caolc cel ccedesescesit.es 12% sale 124% 1245 
EN Fe Pe err 15% 2 1% 21% 
ET MR nc hav ede cape cocceectsascases 9 sale 9% sale 

Airplane & Marine ..........:--seceeeeee 8 8% 7% 8% 
Airplane Mig. & Supply ........-..«.+-- 43, 4% 
Central Airports |. ........5.:.cccseseeess 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Columbia Aircraft ........-.-.0..-seeeees % 1% iy 1% 
Continental Aviation .............s.se0+- 21 3 25% 3 
Delaware Aircraft pfd. .............000+ 

General Aviation Equipment ........... 2 249 2% 25% 
I A oe bd ce bapel ane cdees casa 356 4\6 349 + 
SEGUE CER co sSakea soccubiccuccacves 50c 70c 50c 70c 
Harvill Corp. common ..............s.0+: 2 256 2 2% 
Interstate Aircraft. & Engine ........... 10 11 919 u 
TOCODS . AICTALE. ...0.. oe ceeecccccernrecesercs merged into Republic Industries, Inc. July 17, 1945 
Mellett Alreraft ..... 2.2.5... sec ceeeeeves 23% 314 23% 2% 
NE oie caphs UOC Ee 0s ghee 1.20 14% 1.20 1.35 
NE MI, ho ce ce digacens..cccehe 1214 12% 12% 17% 
ES Weeds <aigd oaNic okH ew abes Cae ccc 1% 2 1% 2 
Se a Se ae a! 24% 25% 236 256 
Northrop Alreraft common ...........-- 746 sale 7%% sale 
Piper Aircraft common ................+: 542 5% 5% 516 
Piper Aircraft pid. ...........ccceccees- final liquidation of 76c at Farmers National Bank 
i Et ico <i, Sah bot oh nb b ob 46 ce See 11% bid 11 11% 
Std. Airoraft Prods. ............+.--06:; 
Tayloreraft common .............+...++ 34g bid re axe< 
I, Bo oss Fs won sc bacuetenss ss to be called at 11 
SOURED cdl ac tin oho Oh » chal Ckibin.« oancdle 0 dv coe 1 1.20 90c 1.20 
United Aircraft Prods. pfd. ............ 1946 2045 1945 2045 

*-Formerly Airplane Mfg. & Supply Corp; name changed March 1945. 

| 4 ‘ if * p Ai " , ti. 7 J 

WATCHES WANTED. Broken or usable, all mediate and postwar. Schweizer Aircraft 
kinds, evén Ingersolls, highest prices paid for Corporation, Elmira, New York. 
jewelry, rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, 
cigarette lighters, gold teeth. ete. Cash mailed Factory Representative: Am interested in 
promptly. Lowe's Holland Bidg. St. Louis 1, making connection with Eastern or Middle 
Mo. Western Manufacturer, now serving the air- 





transport type equipment. Considerable sales 
and business background. Wide acquaintance 
in aviation circles. Box 442 American Avia- 
tion, American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





Stress Analysts for work on gliders. Im- 








craft industry and planning on conversion to 
Automotive, as west coast factory representa- 
tive with headquarters preferably in Los 
Angeles. Have contacts with West Coast air- 
craft plants and years of sales experience in 
the automotive industry, selling commercial 
and passenger vehicles, also automotive equip- 
ment and supplies. Formerly was West Coast 
representative of Washington office of Prior- 
ities Section, Aircraft. Production Division. 
WPB. Box 445, American Aviation, American 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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